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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Y 


When Aase Gruda Skard and her husband 
the United States the Nazi 
conquest had made it imperative for them to 


came to after 
leave Norway, public interest centered on 
their flight by air and land and sea across 
Siberia and the Pacific Ocean, with their two 
sets of twins — the girls aged three and a half, 
the boys less than a year. In the interval since 
her arrival in Washington in December 1940, 
Mrs. Skard has spoken before many AAUW 
groups, and members have come to know her 
as a skilled psychologist and educator, a 
former AAUW fellow and former president 
of the Norwegian Federation of University 


Women, and a sensitive and eloquent interpre- 


ter of the true meaning of democracy. She has 
lectured extensively on subjects related to the 
psychology of children 
search 


- the field of her re- 
- and on the experience of Norway, 
which, she believes, holds a significant lesson 
for all democracies. A trip to California, 
planned for next fall, will extend her ac- 
quaintance with AAUW and other American 
audiences quite literally from coast to coast. 


Margaret Justin’s connections with AAUW 
date back to 1922-23, when as an AAUW 
fellow she completed her work for the Ph.D 
at Yale University. Since that time she has 
contributed to the Association as a member of 
the Committee on Membership and Maintain- 
ing Standards, and as Vice-President of the 
Southwest Central Region since 1937. Dean of 
the Division of Home Economics, Kansas State 
College, since 1933, Dr. Justin is serving as 
chairman of the Kansas State Committee on 
Nutrition in Relation to Defense and as a 
member of the Committee on Women in Col- 
lege and Defense organized by the American 
Council on Education and the National Edu 
cation Association. 
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Dera D. Parkinson is not only “‘first lady’ 
of the Mississippi State College for Women, as 
the wife of President B. L. Parkinson; she is 
also an educator, author, lecturer, and leader 
in civic affairs in her own right. Her varied 
interests and services reflect the breadth of her 
academic training, which includes an A.B. 
degree, a B.S. in home economics, an M.A. in 
education and sociology, and a Ph.D. in psy- 
chology and philosophy. She has been active 
in the AAUW in South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, where she was president of 
the state division before her election in 1939 
as Second Vice-President of the national 
Association. In AAUW and in other organi- 
zations with which she was connected, Dr. 
Parkinson has long been active in behalf of 
organization for world peace. 


When Floyd W. Reeves writes of inequali- 
ties in education in this country and the need 
for federal assistance to bring our poorer areas 
to higher levels, he is speaking on the basis of 
first-hand experience as well as long study. His 
career in education began with rural school 
teaching in South Dakota; from there he went 
to the University of Kansas as professor of 
education in 1925. Since then he has made edu- 
cational studies and surveys too numerous to 
mention here. He was appointed professor of 
administration by the University of Chicago, 
has directed research and personnel work for 
the TVA, and has served as director of the 
American Youth Commission and director of 
labor supply and training for the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. He was chairman and 
director of studies of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education, whose famous fe- 
port, issued in 1938, awakened the public to 
the backwardness of education in rural areas 
generally. 
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TEACHERS 


OF A DEMOCRACY 


FIGHT NAZISM 
By Aase Gruda Skard 


I1EADLINE in a newspaper may be of 
A no importance to most of the read- 
ers, but for others it means a new load 
of sorrow. The news of tortured Nor- 
wegian teachers may have passed unno- 
ticed by most people, but it keeps us 
Norwegians awake at night. The more 
detailed news from the Norwegian News 
Service increases our anxiety. 

The Norwegian teachers have been 
ardent opponents of the Nazis ever since 
the beginning of the occupation, and in- 
creasingly so as the pressure became 
heavier. The crisis came this spring when 
the Quisling government ordered all 
children from ten to eighteen years old 
to join Nazi youth organizations, and all 
teachers to join the Nazi Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

The teachers protested against the 
forced organization of the children by 
resigning from their jobs; they offered, 
however, to continue to teach without 
salary. But the authorities then closed 
all schools for a ‘“‘fuel-shortage vaca- 
tion.”’ 

The Nazi Teachers Association required 
its members to bring all their teaching 
“into harmony with the New Order.”’ 
Refusal to join automatically removed a 
teacher from his post, and the Nazis 
threatened to put those who refused to 
“socially useful work in northern Nor- 
way, or elsewhere.’’ When it was evident 
that the teachers preferred labor service 


> 


to membership in a Nazi association, as 
practically none joined the organization, 
the Nazis immediately arrested 1,100 of 
them. All the others were denied salaries. 
The teachers tried to reopen the schools, 
even though they would not get any 
money to live on. The answer from the 
Nazis was a new wave of terror culminat- 
ing in the transport of five hundred teach- 
ers northwards. 


; TEACHERS were first gathered in a 
concentration camp in southeastern Nor- 
way. Most of them arrived there after a 
fourteen-hour railroad trip in open coal 
cars without any food the whole time. 
They arrived at the railway station in the 
middle of the night and were ordered in 
line and marched ten miles to the camp. 
Several collapsed from fatigue during the 
march; they were then ordered to march 
double-quick afterward to catch up with 
the others. 

In the camp the teachers received very 
little food, and were subjected to stren- 
uous drills, punishments, and torture. 
One of the Nazis’ favorite exercises con- 
sisted in making teachers creep on their 
stomachs through ice water, snow, and 
slush while keeping their hands on their 
backs. This was often performed on the 
ground just behind the camp latrine. The 
teachers were put to ‘work,’ transport- 
ing snow on broom handles, with table 
forks, or with bare hands, or moving a 
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woodpile from one part of the camp to 
another and back again. They were re- 
quired to remain motionless in a difficult 
position for a long time while the Ger- 
mans in charge had a rest period for 
themselves. The teachers were forbidden 
to receive any letter or package, and were 
completely isolated from the world. 


Aprren wEEKs Of this treatment they were 
sent northwards. The first part of the 
trip, to Trondheim, usually a trip of some 
seven hours, took thirty hours. All this 
time the teachers were packed in cattle 
cars so tightly that they were unable to 
sit down and scarcely able to move. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival they were 
sent aboard an old condemned ship de- 
signed for a maximum of 250 passengers. 
The ship had been out of use for years; 
hygienic conditions aboard were extraor- 
dinarily bad. The five hundred teachers 
were put into the cargo holds and else- 
where below deck. Congestion was so 
great that those who collapsed from 
fatigue fell on top of each other. There 
were no blankets, no sleeping accommo- 
dations, and insufficient food. 

Approximately one hundred teachers 
were at this time very seriously ill. Nine 
were taken ashore, because of insanity, 
pneumonia, and cerebral hemorrhages. 
Many more suffered from these same 
illnesses, and from stomach ulcers, bron- 
chitis, and other serious conditions. Be- 
sides this, exhaustion and undernourish- 
ment were found in every single member 
of the transport. The hardened longshore- 
men of Trondheim arrived home weeping 
at what they had seen. 

Protests poured in to the Quisling gov- 
ernment and the German government 
from Trondheim residents, and even from 
local Nazi authorities and the only Nazi 
physician in Trondheim. The bishop and 
twenty-eight pastors appealed in the 
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name of Jesus Christ and humanity for 
mercy for the teachers. But the Nazi rul- 
ers replied that “‘it is the teachers who 
have transgressed, and the ministers 
should rather be trying to talk them into 
common sense."’ The ship’s captain vainly 
tried to prevent the ‘‘death voyage’’ by 
refusing to assume responsibility for the 
ship. 

As a final move the teachers who were 
still not seriously ill came forward with a 
declaration that they would join the 
Nazi Association in order to save the 
lives of those among them who were sick. 
But Terboven, the German governor, re- 
jected this offer also, and Quisling fol- 
lowed suit: ““The teachers were given 
their chance to join at the camp, now it is 
too late.’’ And the teachers immediately 
withdrew their offer. 

The ship set out along the Norwegian 
coast northwards, stopping at different 
cities but never letting anybody aboard. 
In one of the cities the population had 
collected money to help the suffering 
teachers, but the Gestapo took the 
money for their own pockets. After thir- 
teen days the survivors were put ashore 
in Kirkenes near the Finnish frontier, 
where they do heavy work thirteen hours 
a day on the airdrome. There is still no 
sign of surrender among the teachers. 

The horror of this treatment did not 
make the rest of the teachers in Norway 
comply. And so new and similar trans- 
ports are sent northwards. But the terror 
makes the Norwegians firmer than ever 
in their decision never to serve Nazism. 


Five HUNDRED teachers. Who are they? 
The reports indicate that they are men, 
and it is said that many of them were 
elderly people, some of them in their six- 
ties. They are from all kinds of schools. 
Five hundred teachers. I know hun- 
dreds of Norwegian teachers, I have 
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worked among them in different parts of 
the country for years. Faces are haunting 
me at night, like a movie, one following 
the other: Are you there? 

— My nephew, the gifted and well- 
balanced young man with the beautiful 
singing voice, a deeply religious man, 
leader in the Oxford Group movement, 
beloved by his pupils, who managed be- 
sides his full-time teaching to complete 
his college education and to start gradu- 
ate work at the university, and was at 
the same time an excellent husband and 
father of a two-year-old daughter. I know 
from a private letter that he is among the 
arrested teachers; is he also in this trans- 
port? 

— My own old teacher in writing, who 
worked so hard to make my handwriting 
legible, always encouraging, always pa- 
tient, though the task seemed impossible, 
and who later was one of my best collab- 
orators. His blue, calm eyes suddenly 
look at me under his white hair. Is he 
aboard that ship now? 

— The young, enthusiastic teacher 
whose wife bore twins the day after me in 
the same hospital, who loved both those 
children and his pupils so untiringly, is 
he there? 

— The tall slender man with the first 
white streaks showing in his black hair, 
himself an illegitimate child, an expert 
on woodwork, who has given his life to 
make existence better for the next gener- 
ation, always eager for new information, 
always seeking to understand the chil- 
dren in his charge, burning with sym- 
pathy for every child in difficulties, — 
has he to face these inhuman sufferings 
now? 

They follow each other, rows and rows 
of faces of those I admire and love. The 
same ones come again and again, and new 
Ones join them all the time. Their pupils 
whom they have helped, their parents, 


wives, children, come with them. What 
is happening to them? I follow the old 
ship from harbor to harbor. Are they still 
alive? 


How Is THIs endurance possible? What 
is the foundation of this resistance? What 
does this refusal to submit mean to Nor- 
wegians and to democratic education all 
over the world? 

The basis is found in the attitude of the 
whole Norwegian people before the war, 
in the ideals cultivated by the people 
whose representatives were the teachers, 
the clergy, the professors, and the intel- 
lectual leaders as a whole. 

For all Norwegians the education and 
treatment of the children was a matter of 
the first importance. In order to build up 
the country and keep our way of life alive 
we wanted to give the children as good 
conditions as possible. We tried to take 
care of them in many ways, by extensive 
state insurance, children’s homes, juve- 
nile courts, prohibition of child labor, the 
most progressive laws for illegitimate 
children, proper food for babies and 
school children, extensive supervision of 
babies during the first year, and other 
measures. But first of all the school had a 
high place in our care. 

The public school system in Norway 
was very good, even compared to large 
and rich countries. For instance, in no 
other country that I know was the num- 
ber of children in each class so low as in 
Norway. This means that each child had 
more of the teacher's time and care; it 
also means that the cost of the school was 
greater, the taxes for education higher. 
The school budget in most counties and 
cities was regularly the highest of all 
their expenses. 

It was a great sacrifice for the people to 
support such good schools, but a sacrifice 
that had been willingly made for many 
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generations. The population of Norway 
is small and scattered, in a country with 
great obstacles to roads and communica- 
tion; to have good schools meant that 
every individual Norwegian contributed 
more for education than the individual 
citizen in other countries. Consequently 
the school also meant much to the aver- 
age Norwegian. The great, modern school 
buildings in the cities were proof of this 
attitude. But, of course, the spirit within 
the building was more important than 
the exterior. And this spirit was inde- 
pendent of the surroundings; it was the 
same in the small, poorly equipped rural 
schools. 

Our schools were made for the chil- 
dren, to develop the children, help them, 
protect them, educate them, but always 
with the purpose to give each child good 
conditions for developing his individual 
gifts in order to become useful and well 
adjusted to society and a happy, well- 
balanced individual. Our schools, like all 
democratic schools, were not an instru- 
ment in the hands of the rulers for form- 
ing the children in a certain pattern, for 
the purpose of making them obedient 
subjects. 


IL, ONE READS the clear description of 
another kind of education given by 
Gregor Ziemer in his Education for Death, 
the contrast is striking. Nazi education 
forces the children to suppress their in- 


dividuality, to obey, to adopt a certain 
philosophy, to give up their own per- 
sonality. We tried to put all constructive 
forces to use, to make the children partic- 
ipate in a cooperative building up of our 
democratic society in a world of free 
nations. The Nazis teach their children 
to fight and die, to conquer the world for 
One nation, to suppress and be suppressed. 
Their purpose is not to work for the best 
for the children, but to make the children 
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serve a purpose fixed by the dominating 
group. 

For us only the best treatment of the 
children was good enough. We all con- 
tinually sought to make the schools bet- 
ter, but we did not agree about the ways 
and means. We disagreed about prac- 
tically everything, as it always is and 
must be in a democracy. But just this disa- 
greement vivified the school. And this 
also put it in the center of people’s in- 
terest. Not least, the labor classes and 
their political parties were increasingly 
interested in the growth of the school. 
Education became more and more im- 
portant as their influence and responsibil- 
ity increased. 


Bor tHose who did the actual, daily 
work in improving the schools were the 
teachers. They worked unceasingly to 
improve the building, the teaching mate- 
rials, the hygienic conditions, their own 
methods, and their own training. 

Of course, the teachers were not all 
alike. There were conservative teachers 
and radical; there were followers of mod- 
ern methods and traditional, with all 
kinds of philosophies. And within the 
Norwegian state religion they were given 
freedom to follow and express their own 
beliefs. 

But with all their differences one trait 
was common to Norwegian teachers: 
they were honest. They never taught 
anything they did not believe themselves. 
They stated their own convictions, both 
to the children and to the authorities. 
They acted in conformity with what they 
held to be right. They stood up for their 
conviction, whether it concerned sub- 
jects, methods of teaching, or general 
philosophies. They lived according to 
Luther's words: “‘I cannot act against 
my conscience.”’ 

It is just this that the Nazis are deter- 
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mined to break down. The teachers are 
to be forced to profess something that 
they do not believe, by being coerced into 
joining the Nazi Teachers Association. 
They are to be forced to teach the chil- 
dren Nazism and the ‘‘New Order,”’ 
which they themselves hate and despise. 
They are to be forced to see our children 
put into Nazi youth organizations, where 
everything is thwarted that the school and 
the parents have taught as good and right. 


N orwectan cHtLpreNn have always been 
taught honesty; the Nazis teach the chil- 
dren that lying, cheating, and stealing 
are right if they serve the Nazi cause. The 
Norwegians are taught to protect those 
who are weak; the Nazis teach that all 
through nature the stronger is right and 
has the right to destroy the weaker. The 
Norwegians, like all democratic peoples, 
try to help each other, and the children 
learn this in practical life now under the 
oppression more than ever. The Nazis 
teach the children to spy on each other, 
to take advantage of others, to advance in 
rank after a “‘leader principle’ by getting 
others under foot. The Norwegian chil- 
dren are taught that cruelty is inhuman 
and un-Christian; the Nazis teach chil- 
dren to persecute each other, to torture 
each other in order to make them used 
to seeing human blood. The Norwegians 
are taught to stand up for what they 
think is right; the Nazis teach children 
to obey in whatever they are ordered to 
do, to hail authority as the only decisive 
factor for their actions, to conform to the 
Nazi ideas without questioning. Noth- 
ing has had greater value for school chil- 
dren in all democratic countries than 
justice; a teacher who was unjust was 
condemned by them all. But the idea of 
justice is foreign to the directors of con- 
centration camps, Gestapo centers, medi- 
eval torture, and the system of hostages. 
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‘Tas NoRWEGIAN TEACHERS have stood 
for our democratic and Christian ideals 
both in theory and practice. Now they 
have been put to the most serious test. 
Would the philosophy of their peaceful, 
everyday life be kept through the test of 
Nazi persecution? That the teachers have 
held their ideals through all threats, all 
torture, and all persecution is one of the 
gteatest things that has ever happened 
to Norwegian education, and to demo- 
cratic education all over the world. That 
these teachers would rather be broken 
themselves than have their ideals tram- 
pled on is the greatest contribution they 
could possibly give. It has sometimes 
been doubted that the people in the 
democracies would be willing to sacrifice 
as much for their way of life as the Nazis 
do for theirs. This doubt has no place any 
longer. It is proved that the idealism of a 
true democracy stands fast through even 
the most terrible ordeals. It has been 
demonstrated that the democratic school 
can inspire both teachers and pupils to 
the highest self-sacrifice. 

For us Norwegians, the sufferings in- 
flicted on our teachers will always be an 
internal wound. We will never be able to 
forget that the Nazis have done this. 
For the Norwegian school it is a great 
loss that so many fine, strong people will 
not be able to serve it actively for a long 
time, and that many of them will never 
come back. 

But their sacrifice gives a promise for 
the future. The sufferings and the resist- 
ance of our teachers are a measure of the 
strength of the ideals in our democratic 
school. Our children have seen that hon- 
esty, justice, protection of the weaker, 
defense of one’s conviction, freedom of 
conscience, are truly worth dying for, 
and must be worth living for also. 

The five hundred Norwegian teachers 
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have given to Norwegian and to all 
democratic education a basis to build on 
that can never be destroyed. Their cour- 
age and steadfastness, their solidarity 
and mutual sympathy, their willingness 
to sacrifice for those who suffered most, 
their faithfulness to their ideals, will 
shine over our schools for hundreds of 
years. They give us a heritage that for- 
ever must live in our minds. It will not 
be easy to live up to their example. But 
it gives us a base for democratic educa- 
tion that will be our most precious treas- 
ure for coming generations. 


Tas ATTITUDE Of the Norwegian teachers 
was expressed in their own words in the 
midst of this crisis, when they all, knew 
what they might expect from the Nazis 
if they refused to comply. They set down 
their decision in a declaration which 
includes the essence of what democratic 
education is and always must be. On 
April 9, the second anniversary of the 
German invasion, every free teacher read 
this declaration to the students: 


On February 9 the Norges Laerersamband (Nor- 
wegian Teachers Association, the Nazi organization) 
was established. A few days later I sent in my resig- 
nation because I found that membership in the or- 
ganization might place upon me duties which I for 
reasons of conscience could not assume... . 

One of our dearest national songs tells us that 
“every child’s soul we unfold, is another province 
added to our country.’’ Together with church and 
home we teachers have the responsibility to see to it 
that this unfolding occurs in Christian love and un- 
derstanding, and in conformity with our national 
cultural traditions. We have been charged with the 
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task of giving you children the knowledge and train- 
ing for the thorough work which is necessary if 
every single one of you is to receive complete devel- 
opment as a human being, so that you can fulfill your 
place in society to the benefit of others and yourself. 
This is the duty with which we have been entrusted 
by the Norwegian people, and the Norwegian people 
can call us to account for it. 

We know also that the sum of the knowledge and 
will-to-work in a country is the greatest and most 
lasting of all that country’s assets. It is our duty to 
hold a protective hand over these resources. We 
would betray our calling if we did not put all our 
strength into this task, especially during the trying 
times which we are now experiencing. Every curtail- 
ment in the school’s activity is an undermining of 
the foundation upon which our people's future is to 
be built. 

However, the teacher's duty is not only to give the 
children knowledge. He must also teach the children 
to have faith in, and to earnestly desire that which 
is true and just. Therefore, he cannot, without be- 
traying his calling, teach anything against his con- 
science. He who does so sins both against the pupils 
he is supposed to lead and against himself. This, I 
promise you, I shall not do. 

I will not call upon you to do anything which I 
regard as wrong. Nor will I teach you anything 
which I regard as not conforming with the truth. I 
will, as I have done heretofore, let my conscience be 
my guide, and I am confident that I shall then be in 
step with the great majority of the people who have 
entrusted to me the duties of an educator. 


‘Ten DECLARATION gives the essentials of 
democratic education as Lincoln's Gettys- 


burg address gives the essentials of 
democracy itself — and it is, like that 
great statement, signed with blood. Sick, 
maltreated, tortured, dying, the Nor- 
wegian teachers are still upholding the 
ideals of democratic education for the 
world. 





THIS MATTER OF MORALE 
By Margaret Justin 


HE WORD morale seems literally to dot 
‘Tosenee conversation and punctu- 
ate the printed pages of newspapers and 
magazines. ‘“‘Army morale,’’ ‘‘civilian 
morale,’’ ‘‘allied morale,’’ ‘‘mother mo- 
rale’’ — these are phrases gleaned from 
the front page of a single daily. Some- 
times the concepts presented by this 
much-used word are stirring, as witness 
the statement: 

Planes, guns, tanks are all powerful weapons but 
in the end it is the spirit of free man which wins 
wars. Just as mecessary as weapons is the capacity to 


make decisions that overcome the paralyzing effect 
of confusion. Morale counts! 


There is also Napoleon’s verdict: ‘“‘In 
war, morale is to the physical as three is 
to one.”’ 

Sometimes the meanings attached to 
‘morale’ are trivial. More often, how- 
ever, the concepts back of the word are 
vague and uncertain, unsupported by 
knowledge of how morale arises, how it 
is broken, and how it may be sustained 
at effective heights. These are questions 
of grave concern to each of us. Only as we 
understand something of the dynamics of 
morale can we contribute intelligently 
toward the welding together of all Amer- 
icans into an America ready for total war 
effort. 

Morale — what is it? 

One scholar states tersely that morale 
is tenacity in the face of adversity. This def- 
inition may find acceptance by those who 
regard with admiration the dogged de- 
termination of the British in the dark 
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hours they have known and are knowing, 
with those who thrill at the heroic feats 
of the American soldiers on Bataan penin- 
sula, or those who consider the indom- 
itable courage of the Chinese in their 
hard struggle against the invaders. 


PF oxen consideration of such illustra- 
tions would, however, indicate that 
“tenacity in the face of adversity’’ is too 
restricted and too incomplete a definition 
to serve us well. Morale in every instance 
is surely more than just holding on “‘when 
there is nothing in you except the will 
that says to you ‘hold on.’’’ Morale 
seems to involve a state of mind in which 
we regard the problems met as solvable 
and the difficulties faced as surmountable. 

G. Stanley Hall offers another defini- 
tion: 

Morale is health. It means wholeness, the flower 
of every kind of hygiene. It is found whenever the 
universal hunger for more life is best getting its fill. 
When we face reality gladly and with a stout heart, 
even if it be grim and painful — and never doubt it is 
good at the core, and all evil is subordinate to good, 
that even if we are defeated and overwhelmed in a 
good cause, all is not lost; when we feel that we live 


for something that we would die for, if need be — 
this is morale. 


This definition extends our first one 
immeasurably. Besides the tenacious hold- 
ing on, or the capacity of endurance, it 
takes account of that capacity which 
serves to heighten the ability for effective 
action, even under pressure, and the ac- 
ceptance of reality with realism and yet 
with confidence. But in some ways even 
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this definition leaves a sense of incom- 
pleteness. It does not differentiate be- 
tween the possible sources of morale in 
widely different cultures. 


Datvinc somewhat further in the mat- 
ter, we are interested in the point of view 
of William Ernest Hocking, who sees 
morale as related to ‘“‘condition’’ or 
health, but differing from it and going 
beyond it. He points out that — 

when one is in good “‘condition,’’ bodily and men- 
tally, morale is likely to rise easily and spontane- 
ously to every adopted undertaking. Commonplace 
activities light up with a certain sparkle derived 
apparently from the person rather than from their 
intrinsic promise. 


Hocking is concerned with an exten- 
sion of our concept of morale. He believes 
that good morale is more than good con- 
dition of the inner man; it is more than 
the state of will in which you can get 
most from the machinery, deliver blows 
with the greatest effect, take blows with 
the least depression, and hold out for the 
greatest time. He defines morale as ‘‘the 
disposition to affirm from one’s own re- 
sources, both the deeds of either individ- 
ual or group living and the living from 
which deeds come.”’ 

To the morale of endurance we have 
added the morale of action, whether in 
work or strife, and next the morale of 
being — the degree of affirmation of the 
individual’s will to live for himself, his 
family, his cause, his country. In the 
process of affirmation, the individual 
strengthens his sense of identification, 
first as a person, then as a family member, 
and later as a member of a larger group, 
as the state or nation. A sense of physical 
well-being and security as a member of the 
group strengthens his sense of identifica- 
tion. Pride in group achievement tends to 
foster loyalty and create unity. There 
must also be a set of convictions and as- 
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surance that the whole group is dedicated 
to a common goal with mutual concern 
in the common good. This sense of mutual 
interdependence is a powerful factor in 
identification of the individual with the 
group. 

Democracy, we are told, rests upon the 
capacity to share experiences with others. 
Through such sharing rests part of our 
hope for high morale. Part of our hope 
for high morale, however, rests on a 
force more tenuous than shared experi- 
ence, but equally binding, — the force of 
shared promises and shared aspiration for 
the future. Morale in a democracy then 
will largely derive, to quote Hardy — 

. . . Not from seeing 
What is doing, suffering, being; 
Not from noting Life's conditions, 
Not from heeding Time’s monitions; 
But in cleaving to the Dream, 


And in gazing at the Gleam 
Whereby gray things golden seem.! 


Thus, morale for us becomes the dis- 
position to affirm from one’s own re- 
sources the deeds of either individual or 
group living and the dreams as well as 
the living from which these deeds come. 


I; WOULD SEEM, then, that our morale is 
sketched in our very design for democratic 
living. Each occasion may highlight some 
part of the design and reveal strengths or 
weaknesses previously only partly known. 
When any part of the design is chal- 
lenged, if our intent and will are strong, 
we tend to reaffirm the pattern through a 
response that may include a quickened 
being, enduring, or acting in accord with 
its lines. Reaffirmation in all of these ways 
stimulates morale more than reaffirmation 
in one way only. The ordinary enemies of 
morale are fatigue, malnourishment, te- 
dium, fear, discouragement, and disillu- 
sionment. 


1**On a Fine Morning,’’ Thomas Hardy. 
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If we look at demoralization — the 
condition of lacking morale — we may 
gain further understanding of the impor- 
tance of morale. Psychologists tell us 
demoralization may be acute, ranging 
from the partial ineffectiveness of a per- 
son in a rage to the total incapacity of a 
person in a panic. This type of demoraliza- 
tion occurs when what one accepts as 
basic and beyond question seems to totter 
and collapse, or when grave insecurity 
threatens because of conditions one can- 
not understand. Demoralization may be 
chronic, ranging from chronic discour- 
agement to despair so complete it severs 
the sense of oneness with other people. 
This state tends to appear when the in- 
dividual is prevented by external factors 
—as a hostile people — from affirming 
with his full resources the being, the 
action, and the dream characteristic of 
his personal or group life. 


Waar does this mean for us, here and 
now? 

It would help the enemy greatly if he 
could sap and tap our morale, making us 
no longer a group eagerly affirming de- 
mocracy, but dispersed and scattered in 
our thought, the remnants of a people. 

How may we expect the enemy to pro- 
ceed in his effort to break morale? In the 
enslaved countries he has struck at the 
people’s sense of eternal verities. By 
brutality, he has made a mockery of the 
gospel of love, the values placed on 
human life, the sanctity of a force higher 
than man. He has struck at faith in 
human honesty and human integrity, and 
has attempted to poison such sense of 
togetherness as the people of a nation 
might feel. 

The use of this morale-destroying tech- 
Nique is quite evident in our midst. The 
enemy has increased cleavages, rubbed 
sore spots, and stimulated hates. A veri- 


table Pandora’s box of loathsome hates 
has been loosed upon us. The enemy has 
made large use of suspense in playing for 
power over us. We clamor to know ‘‘the 
worst,’ and through suspense that we 
endure poorly, the bad is made worse. We 
ourselves contribute in many ways to the 
attempts at destruction of our morale. We 
tend to forget the long slow process by 
which the rights that are ours have been 
gained; we take them for granted, for- 
getting that “‘A Bill of Rights has its 
counterpart in a bill of duties.”’ 

We have allowed cynicism to prevent 
us from affirming the dream that was, 
and still is, the hope of democracy. Dis- 
covery that war propaganda in 1917 
painted a picture blacker than the truth 
prevents a normal response to certified 
atrocities more horrible by far than the 
reports that once stirred us deeply. The 
depression brought doubts among certain 
of our people as to whether democracies 
can succeed in providing for all. Malnu- 
trition, poor housing, insecurity — all 
make reaffirmation of faith difficult for a 
measurable part of our population. We 
see attempts at manipulation for selfish 
interests by capital, by labor, by the farm 
bloc, and by other groups. We see home- 
makers hoarding commodities in which 
a shortage threatens. All this clouds and 
fogs our assurance of group identity and 
thus destroys in part the very ‘‘we’’ feel- 
ing we need to affirm. And further, the 
absence of a symbol for democracy makes 
the lack of confidence in leaders seem a 
lack of confidence in democracy itself. 

The problem you and I face here and 
now is to find ways and means of reaffirm- 
ing our faith in democracy through ap- 
propriate being and believing, enduring 
and holding, as well as by serving. One 
of the ways of affirmation open to us is 
concern for all Americans, — concern 
with the nutritional status of all our 
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people, concern with public health and 
Sanitation, with community recreation. 
Then we have work to do with our 
schools so that to an increasing extent 
they may provide experiences in democ- 
racy and a background for it. We need to 
think clearly as to the significance of the 
adjustments in daily routine that war 
demands of us. If we put being and be- 
lieving, as well as doing, into these 
adjustments, they become a worthy 
reaffirmation of our faith in democracy. 
They serve then as expression of our 
grave and earnest resolve. 

We must be able and willing to face 
reality, and we must therefore be insistent 
upon the truth in accounts of national 
and international happenings. We must 
strive to “‘act our age’’ in this matter of 
morale, as well as in other phases of liv- 
ing. If we seek artificially to recapture 
the vital force of the morale of World 
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War I by names such as ‘‘a war to end 
war’’ or slogans such as ‘‘making the 
world safe for democracy,’’ or even by 
songs, we are being false to our own 
times, as well as to ourselves. As adults, 
we should be contributing to a national 
morale based on reason, directed toward 
mutual understanding that is inclusive 
rather than exclusive in its character. 


Last but not least, we have a responsi- 
bility to reaffirm the aspirations of 
America, to proclaim again the promise 
of democracy. Not to what it is alone 
but to what we desire it to become is our 
allegiance pledged and our loyalty given. 
Through daily reaffirmation with our full 
resources of the deeds of democratic living 
and both the living and the dream from 
which such deeds come, we stand to 
make our best contribution to national 
morale. 





FEMININE PHILOSOPHY AND WAR 
By Dera D. Parkinson 


HE last woman had spoken. Each had 
Tee from a country now occupied by 
the enemy; each was a refugee from op- 
pression, from tyranny, from barbarism. 

The audience of happy American women 
had listened with swelling hearts. A few 
of the more sympathetic had stealthily 
wiped away the tears that trickled down 
their otherwise noncommittal faces. All 
had shuddered, for the personal stories 
had been dramatically given. As the pro- 
gram ended all turned to their salads and 
engaged in futile conversation after the 
nonimpassioned manner supposed to be 
approved by Emily Post. 

Similar behavior I have observed in 
smaller groups as well as in conferences 
and conventions when I have sat with 
delegates from great organizations of 
women who have hitherto worked earn- 
estly and arduously for peace, and who 
now, when the United States is involved 
in war, appear helpless and apathetic. 
They have rejected the extreme attitude 
of the pacifist, they are not willing to ad- 
vocate surrender of all human rights to 
ruthless dictators; but they have not ac- 
cepted the leadership of those who would 
enjoy peace only when it is accompanied 
by liberty and freedom and respect for 
the rights of the individual. Fearful that 
they may prove untrue to the ideals that 
have actuated their efforts for twenty 
years, they are hesitant, indignant, look- 
ing for scapegoats who will excuse their 
own failure. They sit outwardly calm, 
but within their minds they repeat as an 
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incantation, ‘Be calm, don’t get hyster- 
ical. This may be propaganda.’’ Or they 
jump the hurdle of the present problem 
of stopping the aggressors, and talk 
learnedly of what they must do ‘‘after the 
war.” 

As one who has long advocated the 
possibility of settling disputes between 
nations without war on a large scale, I 
have sought some explanation for the 
absence of leadership in the present 
emergency. 


Wi SHOULD women be so hopeless be- 
Cause permanent world peace has not 
come in their lifetime? Why is it that they 
are paralyzed at the thought of having to 
wage another war before their dreams 
can be realized? Since previous genera- 
tions of American women have not re- 
acted in this fashion, might we not find 
that the present attitude is one result of 
our peace efforts? 

Obviously we had sought peace on the 
basis that war is absolutely the worst 
possible enemy of civilization. We had 
forgotten that human slavery is possible, 
and we had not remembered the degrada- 
tion of moral and spiritual servitude. 

We labored from the altogether false 
premise that war between nations can 
come only over disputes that may be eas- 
ily settled by compromise when all of the 
interested parties gather around a con- 
ference table. We had progressed, we be- 
lieved, beyond the day of deliberate and 
unprovoked aggression. We believed that 
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mankind had a divine right to the secur- 
ity of peace and that wishful thinking 
and endless oratory would produce the 
desired results. 

By implication there has been in all 
peace movements the suggestion that two 
parties were needed for initiating a war, 
that if the people of the United States 
wanted peace, if the United States were 
unarmed and unable to fight, its citizens 
could not become embroiled in a war. In 
the light of present happenings, such an 
idea seems absurd. Why was it so uni- 
versally accepted? In my opinion, be- 
cause most of the members of the peace 
organizations were women. Women have 
not fought in wars; women have not par- 
ticipated in government; women have 
not understood why wars were fought 
nor what the political results of war have 
been. Young men, immigrants nostalgic 
for the Fatherland, adults without the 
ballot, and indifferent citizens might find 
themselves in the same category. 


Waa, as an instrument of government 
used to perpetuate that government against 
rebellion or aggression, has not been ap- 
preciated by women who have received 
only the benefits of government. War may 
be declared by an aggressor nation, but 
war by a peaceful nation is declared only 
for the defense of itself or of its friends. 
That a nation need not go to war when it 
is strong enough to put down rebellion 
at home or to inspire respect abroad was 
an alien idea to women and one that they 
dismissed as put forward by munitions 
makers. 

Women hated war, it is true. It upset 
their households; it interfered with their 
way of life; it offered no compensation. 
Women remained at home; they had no 
field of action except weeping and wait- 
ing. For them no thrill of defending loved 
ones, of destroying an enemy, of saving a 
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native land. Women had not come out of 
war as generals or admirals; they had wel- 
comed home the crippled, the diseased, 
the insane, or perhaps they had received 
notices that meant the loved one would 
never return. True, American women 
had observed wheatless days and meatless 
meals, they had made bandages, they had 
served in canteens; but they had not 
risked their lives; they had not even been 
deprived of creature comforts. They had 
been annoyed, they had seen men profit 
by war industries, they had met army offi- 
cers who were arrogant, and they had 
rebelled at the curtailment of democracy 
in a nation at war. 


Rese waR might be the lesser of two 
evils, women did not see. And women 
will not see this until they have had more 
experience as members of city councils, of 
school boards, of legislative bodies, and 
as managers and executives in business 
and industry. Women must have respon- 
sibility placed upon their shoulders so 
that when a nation is driven to a war of 
defense they will know that it is forced 
upon them by the enemy and not by their 
fellow-citizens. 

This responsibility may have to include 
military service, actual fighting in the 
ranks, to convince women that the ballot 
alone will suffice only in a world peopled 
by intelligent men and women of good 
will. I hesitate to add the next thought, 
but it must be considered. Have our peace 
efforts been insincere? Did we hate war 
because we personally were afraid of 
physical combat or were unwilling to die 
for a cause? I do not know, but I do know 
that organizations of women are greatly 
concerned over military rank for nurses, 
over protecting the economic position of 
women, over enlarged opportunities for 
service on draft boards and boards of ap- 
peal. There has not been a demand upon 
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the part of women for combat service in 
the military forces. 

The lack of realistic thinking upon the 
part of women due to their lack of expe- 
rience in establishing, perpetuating, and 
defending political institutions has been 
like a disease in the warp and woof of our 
social fabric, attacking particularly young 
students and professional organizations 
(teachers, social workers, religious groups) 
in which women play a prominent and 
even a dominant part. Protected by these 
same institutions but not bearing in their 
bodies the scars of dearly won victories, 
they too readily lend an ear to the dreamer 
and too quickly find flaws in the existing 
order, without being able to offer an 
effective alternative based upon logical 
thinking and practical experience. 
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In the present emergency women must, 
it seems to me, accept the solution worked 
out by men. In the future, some fine fem- 
inine mind may discover some new method 
of resisting attack by totalitarian aggres- 
sors. Perhaps there is not only the choice 
of war or submission. 

Men and women are different, and I 
have no doubt that when women have 
fought for and defended their countries as 
long as men have done, they may be able 
to develop tools more acceptable to the 
feminine philosophy and feminine tem- 
perament. 

Until we do, let us use the tools and 
accept the methods created by men and 
effectively employed against dictators for 
thousands of years. Failure to do so gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 





A NEW THREAT TO RURAL SCHOOLS 
By Floyd W. Reeves 


N THE LIGHT of the future of this coun- 
try, the most important thing that 
can be done this year on the educational 
front is to insure our American school 
system against otherwise almost inevi- 
table collapse by providing federal aid to 
states and communities unable to finance 
adequate educational opportunities for 
their children. In fact, unless the Federal 
Government acts quickly to provide aid 
to rural schools, from one fourth to one 
half of the rural schools will, in all prob- 
ability, either not be able to open this 
fall, or be compelled to close before the 
end of the school year. 

Rural school teachers are among the 
lowest paid workers in America. Their 
salaries have not kept pace with living 
costs, and now increasing numbers of 
them will be attracted to the war activ- 
ities upon which the nation puts a higher 
value. 

It is estimated that during the next 
year war industries will add from two 
and a half to three million women workers 
to their rolls. In addition, from one and 
a half to two million women workers will 
be needed to replace men in nonwar in- 
dustries, and there is every indication 
that women will also be called on to serve 
in various capacities and in large numbers 
with the armed forces. 

To meet these new demands for work- 
ers the greatest single labor reservoir will 
be women. The pressure to accept jobs 
in war work will be greatest upon young 
women between the ages of eighteen and 
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thirty who are unmarried, or if married, 
are without children. It so happens that 
this group is also the source from which 
our schools, particularly our rural schools, 
procure a large percentage of their 
teachers. 

Among the new opportunities for 
women there will be many for which 
trained teachers are fitted. Responsible 
positions in industry, which they are 
equipped to fill, pay much more than the 
average rural school teacher’s salary of 
$670 to $880 a year; more, too, than the 
salary in cities of from 10,000 to 75,000, 
which averages only $1,432. 

City schools will also be affected by the 
loss of teachers to industry and other war 
openings, but not to the same extent as 
will the rural schools, because on the 
whole city teachers are older and better 


paid. 


Manx communities are already raising 
teacher salaries, but it is quite impossible 
for others to increase salaries from their 
own resources. This is especially true of 
the great proportion of our rural com- 
munities. Sixty per cent of the children 
of the United States are in these rural 
areas and in towns of less than 10,000 
population, the very communities where 
the loss of teachers to war jobs will be 
most serious. 

Should this expected teacher shortage 
be allowed to occur, education in the 
United States will deteriorate to a degree 
far too great for us to tolerate. We cannot 
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afford to let our schools close; we must 
hold fast to an educational program 
which is now giving future citizens the 
basic training which will fit them for 
solving the problems of the reconstruc- 
tion period. It is the children and youth 
now in our elementary and secondary 
schools who must bear the brunt of re- 
building the post-war world. 


Nor onzy must we hold fast to stand- 
ards already set for education, but we 
must recognize that even in an emer- 
gency — particularly in an emergency — 
the educational goals we have attained 
are simply not good enough. We have not 
yet provided every child in the United 
States with an elementary school educa- 
tion. The results of the selective service 
examinations reveal that a shocking 
amount of illiteracy still persists in some 
parts of America, notably in the rural 
areas. 

Nor are the states showing the highest 
percentages of illiteracy entirely respon- 
sible for this situation. Inequalities in 
educational opportunity parallel inequal- 
ities in actual taxpaying ability in the 
states, since schools are largely supported 
by property taxes. In fact, when the 


forty-eight states are listed in the order 
of their relative taxpaying ability to 
support a minimum school program, it is 
evident that an equalization plan would 
require more than twice the actual tax- 
paying ability of five states, while seven 
states would have to use less than half of 
their taxpaying ability. This tremendous 
range of resources within our forty-eight 
states, coupled with the fact that states 
are of necessity sharing each other's ed- 
ucational problems because of shifting 
populations, makes a telling argument for 
the Federal Government’s assumption of 
partial responsibility. This nation cannot 
afford to permit its future citizens to be 
handicapped by an inadequate funda- 
mental education. 


Fpseat a is essential to reduce in- 
equalities in educational opportunity and 
to raise the level of education in the 
poorer states and communities. The new 
Federal Aid to Education Bill sponsored 
by Senators Elbert Thomas of Utah and 
Lister Hill of Alabama provides for the 
essential needs. It puts money where it is 
most needed, and because the need is now 
greater than ever, the passage of this bill 
is of utmost importance. 





WOMANPOWER AND THE WAR 


WHAT CALL FOR WOMEN'S SERVICES? 


Women in War Industries — Current Review 


The largest single unused source of 
manpower is womanpower; this is the 
pert expression employed since late win- 
ter by those interested in speeding the 
war from the defense tempo to the all-out 
effort. 

In March, for the acceleration of indus- 
trial production, service on the industrial 
assembly line was sounded as tlie battle 
cry for women, and a national registra- 
tion of women was discussed. 

In May, however, Paul V. McNutt, 
director of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, reported that there was no present 
need for such mobilization and that more 
women were available for war industry 
work than there were jobs for them. 

Almost 1,500,000 women were then 
registered with the United States Employ- 
ment Service offices. Of the 750,000 who 
had applied for work in factories, war 
industry planned to absorb only 79,000 
by July 1, according to a check of 12,500 
important war industry establishments by 
the U. S. Employment Service. These 
companies planned to take on 675,000 
new workers by July 1, but not a high 
proportion of them women. 

Furthermore, it was estimated that 
many women — perhaps as many as 
2,000,000, according to the Women’s 
Bureau — might be available for war in- 
dustries as plant conversion from civilian 


to war production gains greater mo- 
mentum. It is expected that these women 
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with industrial experience will be em- 
ployed first. 

Nevertheless, the prediction is heard 
in various quarters that a need for wide 
employment of women will be manifest 
within a few months. In certain areas 
perhaps this is already true. In Baltimore, 
for example, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins University 
and head of a division of the Maryland 
Council of Defense, declared in April that 
Baltimore women had not trooped to the 
factory in anything like the numbers re- 
quired. ‘‘Up to the present,’’ he told 
members of the Committee on Human 
Resources and Skills, ‘‘their responses to 
a clearly stated need for additional man- 
power have been unsatisfactory. Stirring 
the women of Baltimore to a realization 
of the requirements of industry in this 
area during the coming twelve months is 
one of our major problems.”’ 

Dr. Bowman pointed out that the 
Glenn L. Martin Company had announced 
that it would need 10,000 more women 
this year; the Bendix Corporation from 
1,200 to 1,500 more. The Western Electric 
Company had stated that it would need 
at least 500 more women (preferably col- 
lege graduates who can read blueprints), 
while the Bartlett Hayward Company 
would need 750 more for production and 
control work. ‘‘This represents only four 
of the industries in this area. There are 
numerous other units that will employ 
many thousands more,’’ said President 
Bowman. 
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The Maryland state employment direc- 
tor indicated that approximately 30,000 
persons, half of them women, would be 
needed for industries in the area within a 
year. 

And yet, shortly before President Bow- 
man’s criticism of women for failing to 
heed the call of industry, speakers at a 
meeting of some five hundred graduates 
of many women’s colleges, held at Johns 
Hopkins University, complained that 
women could not learn what needs ex- 
isted or could be filled by them, and 
others reported applying in vain to the 
State Employment Agency as well as di- 
rectly to the industries. 

It is not too much to assume that the 
Maryland situation is duplicated through- 
out the country. Women confronted by 
such confusions have felt baffled as to the 
avenues of war service open to them, and 
perplexed indeed as to the correct evalua- 
tion of their loyal efforts to be of service 
and of their actual accomplishments. 

A review of what women have con- 
tributed in the war effort is given in a 
bulletin, Misc. 2977, published in April 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Entitled 
Women of the United States and the War, 
this bulletin gives a picture of women’s 
Participation, and lists opportunities in 
training of women for war employment. 


Training and Employment 


The matter of training for women is a 
very important area for AAUW local in- 
vestigation and surveillance in behalf of 
the women of the community. As Louise 
Stitt pointed out in the April Journat, 
the Women’s Bureau through its occupa- 
tional surveys early determined that many 
war production jobs are especially suita- 
ble for women, yet women until recently, 
often through discrimination, were not 
given adequate opportunities to train for 
these jobs. This has been a significant 
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factor in accounting for the situation in 
certain localities, where employment of 
women in war industries has been less 
rapid than might have been expected 
and desired. 

Discrimination against women is grad- 
ually lessening. Demands of the Women’s 
Bureau have been of great assistance, and 
the new Manpower Commission is plan- 
ning to expand vocational training facili- 
ties, particularly including greater num- 
bers of women in these training programs. 
At this writing only 5 per cent of all pre- 
employment and refresher trainees are 
women. 

In a statement to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women the U. S. 
Office of Education in April advised that 
women living in localities where war 
contracts have absorbed the usual supply 
of manpower can render a patriotic serv- 
ice by applying for training as defense 
workers. Applications for training should 
be made at the nearest branch of the U. S. 
Employment Service. The address can be 
obtained from the telephone book or 
from any local post office. 

Training is offered free by vocational 
education authorities to qualified men 
and women. In these vocational courses, 
trainees progress as fast as their individual 
Capacities permit, working from six to 
eight hours a day, five days a week, for a 
period of from three to eight weeks. 

Additional information about voca- 
tional classes for women war workers in 
any locality may be secured from the Di- 
rector of Vocational Training for Defense 
Workers, State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, at the state capital. 

Women are being urged, by persons 
with a national view of the needs, to ap- 
ply for the Engineering, Science and Man- 
agement Defense Training, popularly 
called the E.S.M.D.T. Courses. The U. S. 
Office of Education administers this pro- 
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gram in cooperation with colleges and 
universities. Courses are tuition-free; it is 
understood that persons taking this train- 
ing are willing to accept employment in 
war industries and will make every rea- 
sonable effort to obtain such employ- 
ment. To be accepted in these classes the 
individual must be approved by the in- 
stitution offering the courses, on the basis 
of previous training or experience. The 
courses vary in content and training ob- 
jectives; some require high school gradu- 
ation; others, college classwork. 

General information about training 
women as war workers is given in these 
publications (issued free) of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.: 
Engineering, Science and Management Defense 
Training, List of Approved Courses (and the 
colleges and universities offering them); 
Training Women Defense Workers, Misc. 
3489; Women's Contributions in Wartime, 
Misc. 2957. 


Advising the Indsvidual 


For the time being, the whole question 
of special training and of refresher courses 
must be considered and evaluated ‘ndivid- 
ually and in relation to local needs. The 
advice in the AAUW leaflet, ‘“Today’s 
Challenge,’’ though it was published in 
July of 1940, is pertinent still: ‘‘First, look 
at your community in order to applv 
AAUW resources intelligently.’’ This ap- 
plies today to the college woman herself 
who is considering preparation for a war 
job. 

In regard to war employment, however, 
it is well to look over from one’s own 
community to others near by. For ex- 
ample, in northern New Jersey, reports in 
May indicated not enough women avail- 
able for employment in Paterson, while 
in New York City, next door, there were 
too many women seeking employment. 

Needs in the community, state, and 
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general area must always be ascertained 
before advising about employment or en- 
couraging registration in refresher courses 
or in special training courses. It should 
be noted, too, that many of the train- 
ing courses are being given within the 
industry, on the job itself. That, from all 
indications, is a growing practice. 

It is well to realize that there is no 
certainty that training secured now may 
be turned to profitable account imme- 
diately. Immediate employment seems 
fairly certain only for women with a 
background of training and experience in 
the physical sciences. Women so qualified 
are urged to register with the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel, Washington, D. C., which serves 
as a Clearinghouse of information for em- 
ployers, both private and governmental. 

A committee appointed in April is now 
preparing to organize and disseminate, for 
the National Roster, information on needs 
and opportunities for women with spe- 
cialized skills. Members of this committee 
are Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Man- 
aging Director of the Institute of Wom- 
en’s Professional Relations; Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, AAUW General Director; and 
Miss Helen M. Hosp, in her capacity as 
executive secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on Women in College and Defense. 


Guidance of Women College Students 


For the guidance of the undergraduate 
woman student, the Committee on Women 
in College and Defense has published sev- 
eral bulletins, issued by the American 
Council on Education. AAUW branches 
with guidance programs and AAUW 
members generally will be interested in 
some of the committee’s findings, which 
are given here in résumé. 

Since less than 30 per cent of the 100,- 
000 women who will graduate from col- 
leges this June have majored in fields 
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directly usable in the war effort, the pres- 
ent need for more individual and more 
positive direction in student advisement 
programs is evident. The student's appre- 
ciation of the direct relationship of the 
college course to the war program must 
be heightened. In their choices of majors, 
students can be counseled to consider the 
fields in which shortages are serious and 
national needs great. Within major fields 
already undertaken, shifts should be en- 
couraged to the especially needed phases. 

In general, college academic programs 
do not need radical revision to meet war 
demands: they need simply a change in 
emphases. The shortages in scientific and 
specialized personnel are in fields already 
considered regular parts of general liberal 
arts education. The situation can be met 
by emphasis upon needed subjects al- 
ready taught; some courses should be 
telescoped, and applied courses introduced 
at an earlier stage. 


The Question of Oversupply in Specialized 
Fields 


Any apprehension that too many per- 
sons may be trained in certain fields, such 
as physics and chemistry, should be al- 
layed by statements from occupational 
authorities that there is no possibility of 
training too many women in the basic 
skills of the physical sciences and mathe- 
matics. Needs in both these fields for the 
present and the post-war period are esti- 
mated as greater than the available supply 
of college students with requisite abilities 
for intensive training in these specialized 
subjects. 

To take but one example, plans for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber call for 
150,000 additional workers. Many of the 
plants for this manufacture are yet to be 
built. In this future expansion there will 
be opportunity for students not yet grad- 
uated. Many other needed substitutions 


challenge the scientist. Besides direct re- 
search, the routine scientific tasks in- 
volved in developing new products must 
be met by trained laboratory assistants. 

With the clarion sounded for 50,000 
nurses, guidance counselors may see a 
danger of future oversupply in the nours- 
ing field. There can be no absolute guaran- 
tee ever for the future about any voca- 
tional or professional area. It is believed, 
however, that in the case of women any 
post-war excess of specialized training 
can be absorbed more easily than in the 
case of men, since a goodly proportion 
of women who engage in professional ac- 
tivity during the war period to meet the 
emergency will afterward retire volun- 
tarily from the specialized labor market. 

For nurses trained in this country it is 
believed that there will be new opportu- 
nities after the war in other parts of the 
world in reconstruction activity, par- 
ticularly because of our high standards. 
In the South American countries, for ex- 
ample, there is much pioneer work in 
nursing still to be done. 


The Assembly Line for College Women? 


Statements that college-trained women 
must be prepared to serve on the assembly 
line have been met with reluctance — 
even shock; objections were readily 
raised that this would not be the wisest 
use of the special abilities and training of 
college graduates. Certainly the circum- 
stances that have given rise to this direc- 
tion must be clarified. In thousands of 
cases preliminary assembly-line service is 
the necessary experience for later posi- 
tions as inspectors, supervisors, and pro- 
duction and industrial managers. Of 
course such promotion cannot be prom- 
ised for all; here, as everywhere, indi- 
vidual abilities and circumstances will 
count. For some of the many thousands of 
college women who will be employed in 
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industry, the knowledge that they are 
serving in the war effort to victory will be 
sufficient satisfaction. 

Before seeking employment in war pro- 
duction to which they bring no specially 
needed skills, however, college women 
should take individual inventory to dis- 
cover other possible services in the war 
effort which would utilize their special 
training. They should bear in mind, for 
example, the national teaching shortages. 
Teaching is certainly to be regarded as an 
important war service. 


Responsibility of Higher Education 


By no means is there any lessening of 
appreciation of the values of education, 
particularly of college education; it is 
held at a premium. Leaders are continuing 
to emphasize the need to maintain the 
reservoir of educated leadership. Higher 
education has a heavy responsibility for 
the general education of undergraduates 
to an understanding of the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and intellectual forces 
which characterize this war period and 
will affect the period of reconstruction. 

The needed intensification of effort is 
being met in large part by the accelerated 
program. Besides the original purpose of 
enabling more young men to complete 
their college education before induction 
into the armed services, the accelerated 
program equips both men and women stu- 
dents in shorter time for positions neces- 
sary to the war program. 


The Need for Counseling of Students 


Withdrawal of students from the junior 
and senior years of the secondary schools 
to work in war industries is viewed with 
alarm by all educational agencies. There 
are labor reserves which should first be 
drawn upon for war production, —workers 
displaced because of priorities, women, 
and older men. By wide and indiscrimi- 
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nate withdrawals from high school much 
good brain material that should be di- 
rected to college is being deflected from 
higher education and thus lost to more 
intelligent use of talent. 

A national shortage of well trained 
minds is a serious threat. Field representa- 
tives of colleges are finding a disinclina- 
tion among secondary school senior girls 
to go to college. The girls raise in the 
main one question: does the college offer 
a stenographic course? High school stu- 
dents seem well apprised of shortages in 
the secretarial field, but regarding many 
other openings requiring the liberal arts 
education they are not well informed. 
Clearly, more effective educational and 
vocational guidance is needed. 

Other opportunities and needs should be 
presented. Training for nursing, for ex- 
ample, has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized in connection with a college edu- 
cation. Nurses with college background 
find a quick promotional ladder. They 
are in great demand for administrative 
posts. 


Some Specific Needs 


This is likewise an auspicious time for 
women to study medicine, provided they 
can gain entry to the medical schools. 
For the time being the war instead of 
giving women more chance in medicine 
may give less, for the Army wants all 
available medical training given to men. 
Yet women in the current year are re- 
ceiving more residencies and interneships, 
and women doctors are in great demand 
for civilian practice and teaching, and in 
various fields of medical research. 

In pharmacy, too, research problems 
are tremendous, with the war's cutting 
off various supplies; and calls to college 
employment offices for women pharma- 
cists for service in hospitals and pharma- 
cies far outnumber the available supply. 











There is also a great dearth of occupa- 
tional therapists. For the college gradu- 
ate the period of professional training is 
twenty-one months. At present, there are 
five accredited schools and others that 
will qualify upon fulfillment of the time 
requirement of operation. 

Opportunities for women in psychiatry 
are rapidly increasing, within state insti- 
tutions particularly. Women psychiatrists 
are also being sought for child guidance 
work in schools. Psychiatric social work 
is regarded as primarily a field for women; 
93 per cent of these workers are women. 
There is tremendous demand from the 
Red Cross for psychiatric social workers 
for work with the Army and Navy. 
There are assurances that after the war 
there will be no decrease in calls for work- 
ers in this field, or in the public welfare 
social services. 

Personnel workers are in increasing de- 
mand to serve as employee counselors and 
interviewers in the government agencies. 

There are an increasing number of open- 
ings for women trained in dietetics and in 
institutional management. Home econo- 
mists are being sought in commercial 
work. 

A continuing demand is made for ste- 
nographers, typists, and secretaries. To 
many of the majors in English, history, 
etc., this may offer the readiest means of 
service. 

As administrative analysts, assistants, 
and technicians women can qualify for 
from one third to two thirds of the 
government positions. Women can serve 
as information specialists; journalism 
training and newspaper experience are 
good backgrounds. The majority of the 
positions as laboratory assistants and 
technicians can be filled by women. As 
personnel technicians, too, women can 
qualify for approximately one third or 
more of the available positions. Psychol- 
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ogy, particularly in tests and measure- 
ments, is the recommended preparation 
and qualification. In physics, 67 per cent 
of the positions could be filled by women; 
as yet, women hold only 2 per cent of 
such posts. Government laboratories are 
now employing women chemists in in- 
creasing numbers. 

Newest avenue of service is the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps, for women 
between the ages of twenty-one and forty- 
five. The training school for accepted 
officer candidates will open at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, where a course in leader- 
ship, administration, and military pro- 
cedure will be given. 

A pending bill provides for a woman's 
auxiliary to the Navy also. 

With the expectation that trade with 
other countries will develop after this war 
to an extent previously unexperienced, 
it would seem that economists, now much 
in demand, should find future employ- 
ment readily. It is estimated by the Civil 
Service Commission that one third of the 
general positions in economics in govern- 
ment could be filled by women. Econo- 
mists are needed for special work on com- 
modities, finance, industry, and prices. 

Because of this expectation of a large 
foreign trade, the study of foreign lan- 
guages is urged in connection with eco- 
nomics. Both Spanish and Portuguese 
will be needed for the South American 
trade. 

Language abilities of course are being 
utilized now in other connections, with 
irregular fluctuations in supply and de- 
mand determining openings for transla- 
tors through Civil Service. 


Applications through Civil Service 


Inquiries for Civil Service positions 
may be directed to Washington, D. C., or 
to the nearest District Civil Service Office. 
Needs vary throughout the country, and 
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therefore a decentralization in recruiting 
is being practised increasingly. Many ex- 
aminations are given directly by the re- 
gional branch offices. Communications 
should be addressed to the District Man- 
ager, U. S. Civil Service Commission: 


Atlanta, Georgia, New Post Office 

Boston, Massachusetts, Post Office and Courthouse 

Chicago, Illinois, New Post Office 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Post Office and Courthouse 

Denver, Colorado, New Customhouse 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Customhouse 

New York City, Federal Building, Christopher 
Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Customhouse, Second 
and Chestnut Streets 

Seattle, Washington, Post Office 

St. Louis, Missouri, New Federal Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Post Office and Customhouse 

San Francisco, California, Federal Office Building 


A word of explanation regarding occu- 
pational demand as seen through Civil 
Service might be helpful. After the closing 
of a certain examination, the lists in the 
field frequently are sufficient for a period 
of time. If viewed at that instant a par- 
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ticular field might not seem to represent 
any need, whereas presently it might 
again require a very considerable number 
of new applicants. 


Special Service for AAUW Branches 


In every aspect of the war employment 
program, as in the preliminary training 
program, changes occur, sometimes rap- 
idly and rarely to the same extent over the 
entire country. One of the major services 
therefore which AAUW branches can 
render is to keep progressively informed 
on the needs of their respective localities 
and on the regional training and em- 
ployment possibilities for women. Then 
through their current information, these 
branches should bring a realistic view of 
the wartime needs for women before their 
own communities. 

With intelligent direction it well may 
become true that the largest single source 
of manpower is womanpower. 

HeEeNn M. Hosp 
Associate in Higher Education 





* EDITORIALS «* 


WAR WORK: AAUW DEFINITION 


As correspondence and reports bring 
word to Headquarters of what the 920 
AAUW branches have been doing in this 
year of crisis, the list of constructive 
activities grows daily longer and more 
varied and impressive. Training child- 
care volunteers . . . supporting meas- 
ures to keep teachers in the schools. . . 
guiding high school students in vocation- 
education choices . . . securing dental 
clinics and hot lunches . . . studying 
migrant-worker problems . . . strength- 
ening welfare facilities . . . manning 
consumer information centers . . . edu- 
cating the public on price control... 
organizing programs on the United Na- 
tions . . . analyzing inter-American re- 
lationships — these are only the merest 
beginning of the record. 

But it is somewhat disturbing to find 
how often the branches reporting such 
activities fail to list them as ‘war work.”’ 
Ordinarily the AAUW staff are not 
greatly concerned over matters of classi- 
fication. A rose by any name wins plaudits 
from those who read the reports sent to 
Headquarters. But in this instance the 
question of definition is a vital one. 

We are all agreed that the first duty of 
every individual and organization today 
is to help win the war. But how — ? 

Certainly AAUW members will all 
want to have some part, through indi- 
vidual participation or contribution, in 
the great national programs organized 
for the benefit of the armed forces and the 


victims of war. But we are lacking in 
discernment if we fail to see that it also 
speeds the day of victory to establish 
proper standards for care of children of 
mothers working in war industries; to 
maintain the underpinning of sound edu- 
cation on which a democracy depends; to 
help consumers in the difficult adjust- 
ments made necessary by the war; to 
analyze and seek to lessen tensions 
growing out of prejudice and competing 
interests; to bring relief through beauty 
to war-taut nerves; to help our members 
and the community to understand more 
clearly the forces operating in this con- 
flict, and the principles for which the 
American people have pledged their 
fortunes and their lives. 

In few communities is there a dearth of 
volunteers to sew, to roll bandages, to 
bake cookies, to do anything that willing 
hands can do. But there is not a com- 
munity in the country where the war 
effort could not be strengthened by atten- 
tion to problems of the kind suggested 
here. Poor nutrition, inadequate school- 
ing, housing, recreation, and welfare 
facilities for families of workers, inevi- 
tably affect the mobilization for all-out 
production and breed discontent which 
weakens the war effort. Ignorance of the 
significance of necessary war measures 
means obstruction and failure to adapt 
and to cooperate. Frictions and misunder- 
standings within our population create 
disunity and weakness. A narrow view of 
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world affairs results in halfhearted sup- 
port of the war effort. People working 
under strain and lacking the means of 
re-creation through beauty develop ‘‘war 
nerves.’ Failure to grasp the meaning of 
democracy exposes the public to enemy 
propaganda. 

These are problems which slow the 
war effort if they are left unsolved. They 
are largely problems in education. AAUW 
groups cannot solve them alone, but they 


PRIORITY FOR CHILDREN 


‘In wartime there is as much need for 
trained workers in child care and educa- 
tion as there is for precision airplane 
workers.” 

These were the words of Dr. William 
E. Blatz, professor of child psychology of 
the University of Toronto, after his re- 
cent stay in England. Dr. Blatz went on 
to say that ‘‘in England, children have 
priority,’’ and because they are the future 
upon which England counts, a Minister 
of Childhood has been recommended for 
the cabinet. 

A reinforcement of this statement comes 
from the London meeting of the New 
Education Fellowship, where educational 
and social workers from nineteen coun- 
tries, including those overrun by Axis 
armies, met in April to discuss certain 
basic rights for children. These rights 
were embodied in a six-point charter 
whose preamble sets forth the fact that 
these are the basic minimum rights for all 
children ‘‘above and beyond all con- 
siderations of sex, race, nationality, 
creed, or social position.”’ 

This charter, more simple, direct, and 
inclusive than any yet developed in the 


NEWS OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Rockford College on February 22 con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
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can apply to the solution of such problems 
their experience in adult education, in 
analyzing complex situations, compiling 
facts, informing the public, and getting 
community action. 

This kind of study-based activity is 
the work in which AAUW excels. As we 
make plans for next year, let’s recognize 
this distinctive contribution for what it 
is: war work of the highest caliber. 

R. W. T. 


United States, specifies the following 
aims: 

The personality of the child is sacred; and needs 
of the child must be the foundation of any good edu- 
cational system. 

The right of every child to proper food, clothing, 
and shelter shall be accepted as a first charge on the 
resources of the nation. 

For every child there shall always be available 
free medical attention and treatment. 

Every child shall have equal opportunity of access 
to the nation’s stores of knowledge and wisdom. 

There shall be full-time schooling for every child. 

Religious training should be available for all 
children. 

Dr. Blatz and members of his staff who 
have now returned to England at the 
request of the British government will 
do much to help put the educational 
provisions of this charter into effect in 
England through the training of 10,000 
persons to staff the new child protection 
and education programs which are being 
developed. It is significant for us in the 
United States at the beginning of our 
participation in the war that England 
after two years of struggle has recognized 
the priority for children in its war 
endeavors. 


H. A. if. 


Laws on Dr. Helen C. White, professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin 
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and president of the AAUW. President 
Mary Ashby Cheek awarded the degree 
at the exercises marking the ninety-fifth 
anniversary of the granting of Rockford’s 
charter. 

Dr. White was the first candidate for 
what is to be known each year as the 
Rockford Charter Day degree, given to an 
individual who has achieved distinction 
in a field and who has brought honor to 
the Mississippi Valley region. 

President Cheek in awarding the de- 
gree, addressed Dr. White: 


Born and bred in New England, you are a worthy 
successor of your forebears, for you too have pio- 
neered in this goodly Mississippi Valley — as one of 
the first women to receive a full professorship at a 
great American university. Your academic career has 
been enriched by distinguished scholarship, and in 
addition you have given generously of your time to 
the wider academic community. This wider service 


is symbolized for us in your presidency of the 
AAUW. 


In March Dr. White was awarded the 
Laetare Medal of the University of Notre 
Dame, becoming the thirteenth woman to 
receive the award. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW General 
Director, was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of L.H.D. by Russell Sage College at 
the spring commencement exercises. Rec- 
ognition of the administrative head of an 
organization which has pioneered in ad- 
vancing higher education for women 
comes with special felicity from this in- 
stitution, founded in 1814 by Emma 
Willard. 

Because of the war, the trustees of 
Connecticut College have asked President 
Katharine Blunt to postpone her retire- 
ment, originally announced for this year, 
and she has agreed to remain for the 
present. 

President Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills 
College will retire as president in 1943. 
The chairman of the trustees’ committee 
making the announcement said: 


In substantial part Mills College is a tribute to Dr. 
Reinhardt. Under her guidance the college has grown 
in stature and dignity. Dr. Reinhardt has given to 
the college loyal and unwavering years. All with 
whom she has come in contact have felt her power 
and influence as a woman, as president of the college, 
and as a national figure. She needs no laurel wreath 
to crown her service. 


Dr. Martha Tracy, assistant director 
of Philadelphia’s Public Health Depart- 
ment, first woman ever to hold the office, 
died on March 22. She was stricken with 
pneumonia while devoting her major ef- 
fort to medical preparedness for the city 
in event of air raids. An authority on 
preventive medicine, Dr. Tracy had been 
Dean of the Woman's Medical College 
for twenty-three years when she resigned 
in 1940 to accept the public health post. 
About ten years ago, working with Dr. 
William B. Coley, she evolved a treat- 
ment for sarcoma which has been notably 
successful. Dr. Tracy was the second 
woman in the country to be named a fel- 
low of the American College of Physi- 
cians, and was a former president of the 
American Medical Women’s Association. 
Dr. Tracy long had been an active mem- 
ber of the AAUW; in 1915 she was a 
member of the Association’s Committee 
on Foreign Students. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, advisory mem- 
ber of the AAUW national Committee 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
has been selected ‘‘woman of the year’ 
by Scripps College, Claremont, Califor- 
nia. Under the terms of the O. P. Clark 
Lectureship Foundation ‘‘a woman who 
has distinguished herself in some pro- 
fessional field’’ is brought annually to 
Scripps College for a brief period of 
residence. In previous years Sigrid Und- 
set, Dr. Mary E. Woolley, and Malvina 
Hoffman have been honored. Emphasis 
upon the practical contribution of women 
in 1942 to the national scene gives special 
point to the visit of Dr. Gilbreth from 
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April 13 through April 17. In three formal 
talks to the students and faculty, Dr. 
Gilbreth discussed Problems That Chal- 
lenge Women Today, Skills and Satisfac- 
tions, and Liberal Education and Careers. 

Dr. Lily Ross Taylor becomes the new 
Dean of the Graduate School at Bryn 
Mawr College, succeeding Dr. Eunice 
Morgan Schenck, who has resigned to 
give full time to the French Department. 
Dr. Taylor, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, taught at Vassar College 
from 1912 to 1927 and for the past fifteen 
years has been professor of Latin at 
Bryn Mawr. She is the president of the 
American Philological Association for 
the current year. 

Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, .a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco AAUW Branch, 
has been appointed to the appellate bench 
in California, named by Governor Olson 
as presiding justice of the Third District 
Court of Appeal. A former United States 
Attorney for Northern California, Mrs. 
Adams was appointed Assistant United 
States Attorney General in 1920 by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. She has since 
served several times as special assistant 
to the Attorney General, although de- 
voting most of her time since 1921 to 
private practice in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Dr. Persia Campbell, professor of eco- 
nomics at Queens College, Flushing, New 
York, has been named director of con- 
sumer services by the Greater New York 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. Dr. 
Campbell has long been a leader in the 
AAUW consumer interests program. She 
is social studies chairman of the New 
York City Branch and chairman of con- 
sumer interests for the New York State 
Division. 

Helen Thorp of Denver, Colorado, a 
graduate of Vassar College, has been ap- 
pointed a professor in the University of 
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Denver Law School, becoming one of the 
very few women professors in accredited 
law schools in the United States. Miss 
Thorp obtained her doctor of laws de- 
gree from the University of Denver in 
1939 and was admitted to the practice of 
law after placing first in the Colorado bar 
examination later that year. 

Word of the appointment of Dr. Bar- 
bara Stimson as Major in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps in England has been re- 
ceived at the American Women’s Hospi- 
tals office in New York, through whose 
cooperation she and thirteen other Ameri- 
can women physicians were selected for 
service with the British Emergency Medi- 
cal Service. 

Dr. Dorothy Bacon, professor of eco- 
nomics at Smith College and a member of 
the AAUW Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, is in Washington, D. C., on 
leave of absence from the college ‘‘for 
the duration,’” serving on the staff of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Dr. Ethel Dietrich, professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Mount Holyoke 
College, whose address at the Cincinnati 
Convention will be remembered, has also 
been in Washington, serving on the 
research staff of the Economic Defense 
Board as specialist in Latin American 
relations. Dr. Amy Hewes, chairman of 
the Economics and Sociology Department 
at Mount Holyoke, has been called to 
Washington several times to serve on 
minimum wage boards for the cotton tex- 
tile, woolen, and cigar industries, as pro- 
vided in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The resignation of Dr. Sarah M. Stur- 
tevant from the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, because of ill 
health, has been announced by the trus- 
tees. Dr. Sturtevant became head of the 
Student Personnel Administration De- 
partment in Teachers College in 1923. 
During the period of her chairmanship, 
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guidance and personnel work developed 
from small beginnings to a movement 
which swept the country. In shaping and 


CROSBY HALL——ANOTHER CHAPTER 


When Crosby Hall was reopened a short 
time ago, in the atmosphere of wartime 
London, many who were present must 
have thought back to the official opening 
in July 1927. The solemnity of an aca- 
demic ceremony was given heightened 
dignity by the presence of Queen Mary. 
University women from many countries 
were there, rejoicing in the establishment 
of this concrete evidence of their sense of 
fellowship. With all its seriousness it was 
a light-hearted occasion, and there was 
even a humorous moment behind scenes 
when the question arose as to whether it 
was ever proper to wear white gloves with 
academic dress, even for the purpose of 
being presented to the Queen of England. 
(As we recall it, Court etiquette prevailed 
over academic tradition.) 

The sun shone that day, after many 
days of clouds and rain, and the Thames 
flowed peacefully under Battersea Bridge, 
just beyond the garden of Crosby Hall. 
In the blending of the old with the new, 
the building of a modern, comfortable 
residence wing onto the ancient Great 
Hall where learned men of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries had enjoyed hos- 
pitality, we saw a symbol of the ageless- 
ness of scholarship and the self-renewing 
quality of truth. 

In the opening of Crosby Hall in 1927 
the university women of many countries 
were happy, too, to pay tribute to the 
initiative and determination of the British 
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stimulating that movement, Dr. Sturte- 
vant exerted an inestimable influence. 
F. V. S. 


women, who had carried through the 
project in spite of frequent discourage- 
ment. So accustomed are we to thinking 
of Crosby Hall as an international center 
that we often forget that it is really 
owned by the British Federation, or 
rather by a separately incorporated com- 
mittee of the BFUW. University women 
all over the world, including many 
members of the AAUW, made contribu- 
tions, but most of the money was raised 
in Great Britain and the British Federa- 
tion has had the administrative responsi- 
bility. The International Federation office 
was located in Crosby Hall, along with 
the headquarters of the British Federa- 
tion, and women scholars of every na- 
tionality could be found there, dining in 
the Great Hall or gathered in the cheerful 
Common Rooms for coffee. 

When the war broke out in 1939 Crosby 
Hall was closed. The British Federation 
moved its office to Reading and the IFUW 
moved to a new location in Chelsea. At 
first it was difficult to see what would 
happen to the International Federation, 
but, as we know today, the handicaps 
imposed by the war have served only to 
emphasize the essential vitality of its 
purposes and organization. Like Crosby 
Hall itself, the Federation has been 
scarred by the war but has not been 
destroyed, and it still looks forward to 
years of increasing service. 


E. C. B. 





MORE NEWS OF AAUW FELLOWS 


A UNEXPECTED supplement can now be 
added to the story of ‘“‘AAUW Fel- 
lows and Defense’’ published in the Jan- 
uary JourNnaL. That account was based 
on replies to an inquiry sent to those 
former fellows whose work seemed most 
obviously to have some bearing on the 
war. An AAUW member, who is herself 
a medieval scholar, on seeing the article 
sent word that it would be worth while 
to ask Dr. Margaret Schlauch, professor 
of English at New York University, 
about the work she had been doing for 
the War Department. Dr. Schlauch’s spe- 
cial field is old Icelandic manuscripts. 
This is her story of how her studies in a 
subject apparently as remote as anything 
could be from everyday life, were turned 
to good account as part of the war effort: 


I was asked by someone in Military Intelligence 
whether I could and would prepare a conversation 
manual for the use of our soldiers in Iceland. The 
necessary military phrases were to be included, but 
in addition I was asked to include all sorts of polite 
amenities so that the lads would find encouragement 
towards courtesy. I applauded the official attitude 
and assured the representative of ‘‘G-2'’ that I 
should like very much to undertake the job, but that 
I'd need a native Icelander as collaborator. So the 
final product was the work of Professor Stefan 
Einarsson (of Johns Hopkins) and myself. 


At my suggestion they let me write a two-and-a- 
half-page introduction explaining the settlement and 
early history of Iceland; the establishment of a 
democratic general assembly there in 932 a.p.; the 
adoption of Christianity in 1000 a.p. by majority 
vote; the proud spirit and love of freedom and hos- 
pitality which has always characterized the inhab- 
itants. I also mentioned the complete absence of 
illiteracy and the almost complete absence of crime 
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today. In brief, I tried to make the soldiers feel 
respect for their hosts. 

The official attitude I sensed back of my little job 
was most gratifying. The Army is anxious, it ap- 
pears, to have our boys realize the dignity and worth 
of the ancient civilization in Iceland. The result of 
my labors (anonymously published, of course, as is 
all work for G-2) is Technical Manual TM30-256. 
It is called Icelandic Phrase Book, and is published by 
the War Department. It can be had for ten cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

More recently I've been doing volunteer transla- 
tion of Icelandic technical works on the geography 
of Iceland. The work is directed by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson and is directly connected, I understand, 
with our war effort. 

I feel somewhat hesitant about publicizing all 
this, as it may seem like a bit of self-glorification in 
comparison with the humble anonymity of work 
done in the War Department itself. But it surely is 
true that the most impractical-seeming accomplish- 
ments of an AAUW fellow may turn out to be val- 
uable in days like these. I didn’t know when I 
first began work on the Icelandic sagas that I'd one 
day be reading texts on navigation of Icelandic 
shores to help my own government in a second world 
war. 


Dr. Schlauch held the Anna C. Brackett 
Fellowship in 1923-24. She has published 
two volumes dealing with her Icelandic 
studies — Saga of the Volsungs and Ro- 
mance in Iceland — as well as numerous 
articles in modern language periodicals. 
Her most recent book, which appeared in 
April, is The Gift of Tongues (published by 
Modern Age), of which the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for May 9 said: 


It is rarely that one comes across an academic 
treatise so lively, so easy to read, and so full of meat 
and meaning as The Gift of Tongues. Dr. Schlauch’s 
essay gives, to the unlearned, a succinct, well- 
arranged history of the origin and growth of speech. 
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More News of AAUW Fellows 


Her range is enviably wide; her examples are apt and 
witty; she lists her authorities in excellent appen- 
dices, and her work has a tolerance and sense not 
always found in writings of those whose field of 
study is commonly regarded as narrow. In short her 
book is another monument to the truth that no field 
of study is narrow if the student is broad-minded. 


Connecrep with the war, but in quite 
a different way, is the story of the pub- 
lication of Rare Prologues and Epilogues, 
1642-1700, by Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, 
professor of English at Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. The book was brought 
out by the London publishers, Allen & 
Unwin, in 1940, during the first bad raids 
in London. Yet even in September 1940, 
British editors assumed that their read- 
ers’ interest in scholarly publications had 
not abated, and Dr. Wiley’s book was 
favorably reviewed in a half dozen news- 
papers and several periodicals. 

All of the comments praise the volume 
as a valuable contribution for English 
scholars; and the Times Literary Supple- 
ment names it as one of three books on the 
history of the drama published in 1940 
that ‘“‘no student of the drama would be 
wise to ignore.’’ The Sunday Times also 
points out a more general interest: 


Miss Wiley's learned book, compiled from research 
in many libraries, abundantly proves how far a little 
scandal throws its beams. A seventeenth-century 
prologue is liable to deal with as many topics as a 
twentieth-century preface by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
. . . The prologues and epilogues now made gener- 
ally available by Miss Wiley are a most valuable 
contribution to the history of the English theatre, 
as well as extremely entertaining in themselves. 


Another reviewer, in John O’ London's 
Weekly, sees a wider significance in the 


publication of such a book at such a 
time: 


All students of English drama, as it was during Dr. 
Wiley’s chosen period, will rejoice in this book. I do 
not think that it could be better in any way; and, 
thanks to a gallant publisher, what a delight it is 
to meet, in these days, with a book of fine scholar- 
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ship, well bound, well printed, that reminds us that 
other men were once alive, and the Nazis are a mush- 
room-growth. 


Dr. Wiley held the Margaret E. Maltby 
Fellowship in 1930-31, and in the ‘‘Pref- 
ace’’ of her book she speaks of ‘‘the be- 
ginning of my interest in prologues and 
epilogues when a fellow of the American 
Association of University Women.’’ Rare 
Prologues and Epilogues is distributed in 
this country by W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, New York. 


Worn nas come to Headquarters of 
another contribution to English scholar- 
ship by a former fellow. The Evolution of 
the Faerie Queene, by Josephine Waters 
Bennett (Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Fellow, 1934-35), is being published this 
summer by the University of Chicago 
Press through a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. ‘“While the 
book is not a direct result of my year as 
an AAUW fellow,’ writes Mrs. Bennett, 
‘‘it is an indirect result, in the sense that 
my year in England added to my training 
and equipment as a scholar and therefore 
contributed to everything I have done or 
shall do in the future.”’ 


Jusr AFTER the April JouRNAL went to 
press, the editor (who is also Secretary 
to the Committee on Fellowship Endow- 
ment) received a letter from Dr. Marjorie 
Walters, whom many AAUW members 


will remember as the 1940-41 Rose 
Sidgwick Fellow. Dr. Walters, after her 
fellowship year in this country, stayed 
on as assistant to Dr. Winifred Cullis at 
the British Library of Information in 
New York City. She carried on a useful 
piece of work there, particularly in in- 
terpreting the war service of British 
women, but those who knew her realized 
how eager Dr. Walters was to be with her 
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own people in this time of stress. Her 
letter reports the granting of that wish: 
Dear Mars. Tryon, 

By the time you get this I shall be on the high seas: 
at last permission has been given me to sail. I can 
hardly believe it! 

This is a letter written in haste and for two pur- 
poses: to say goodbye to you and all my friends at 
the AAUW Headquarters, and to introduce Professor 
Cullis’s new assistant who is Mrs. Myring. Her hus- 
band was with the A.P. and now is with the British 
Press, here. 

I can't begin to say anything about the wonderful 
experience I have had, both as fellow, and here, 
helping Professor Cullis. It has all been a very 
great privilege. I hope to do some small things on the 
other side, where everyone is demanding, ‘What 
are Americans really like?’ Having lived here too 
long, now, to be able to answer that question, I shall 
content myself with describing all my friends over 
here, and the things they do. 

Give my best wishes to everyone. I shall tell the 
Federation that their Rose Sidgwick Fellows alto- 
gether have it over Christopher Columbus. 

Yours affectionately, 
Manryjorig WALTERS 


The origin of the Rose Sidgwick Fel- 
lowship comes to mind with special 
poignancy today. While World War I 
was still raging, in the fall of 1918, a 
British Educational Mission visited the 
United States. Two distinguished women 
were members of the group — included 
belatedly, it was understood, in recogni- 
tion of the large part played by women in 
higher education in the United States. 
They were Professor Caroline Spurgeon, 
of Bedford College, University of London, 
then president of the British Federation 
of University Women, and Professor Rose 
Sidgwick, of the University of Birming- 
ham. From the contacts and conversa- 
tions of these two women with American 
university women on this trip, the con- 
cept of an international association of 
university women was born. 

The journey, however, had a tragic 
ending. At the conclusion of the strenu- 
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ous tour of the British Mission, Miss 
Sidgwick fell victim to the ‘‘flu’’ epi- 
demic then raging, and died December 28, 
1918. To quote the AAUW History: 


Those who felt the beauty of her spirit, the love- 
liness of her character, the charm of her intellect, set 
about at once to establish some memorial which 
might keep perpetually the fragrance of her memory. 


An endowment of $10,500 was raised 
and turned over to the AAUW as the 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship. 
This fund was later increased by the 
AAUW to $28,500. A biennial award is 
offered, to bring a British university 
woman, chosen by the British Federa- 
tion, to this country for a year’s study. 

Because of the difficulties and dangers 
of travel between Great Britain and the 
United States, the grant for 1942-43 has 
been deferred. 


Ax WasuincTon, D. C., the National 
Museum in May presented an exhibit of 
fifteen busts of Washington notables by 
Marina Nufiez del Prado of Bolivia, who 
held the AAUW Latin American Fellow- 
ship last year. The pieces in this showing 
have all been made since last summer; in 
fact the head of Chief Justice Stone was 
completed half an hour before the exhi- 
bition opened. In order that it might be 
finished in time, Justice Stone sat for 
Sefiora Nufiez del Prado for a whole day. 
Other personages portrayed in the col- 
lection are Vice-President Wallace, Paul 
V. McNutt and Mrs. McNutt, Mary 
Winslow, Mrs. Thomas Burke, and Mrs. 
Claude Pepper. One of the most effective 
pieces is a portrait of Ariel Baynes, the 
artist who designed the AAUW Good 
Neighbor Playing Cards. Of these cards 
with their ancient Indian motifs Sefiora 
Nufiez del Prado says: ‘“They are beauti- 
ful! They speak to my heart.”’ 





NOTES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


War Service Programs 


With great efficiency and rapidity our 
institutions of higher learning are meet- 
ing the challenge to their services by an 
America at war. Special bulletins, vari- 
ously entitled A Wartime Program, The 
University and the War, or Training for War 
Service, which are being issued by numer- 
ous colleges and universities, show that 
all assignments, tacit and actual, by gov- 
ernmental agencies to higher education 
are being faithfully carried out to the 
limit of the ability of each institution. 

These war bulletins state the objectives 
of the accelerated programs and announce 
the new academic calendars and schedules 
available to students who wish to speed 
up their programs. They list special 
courses newly introduced or expanded to 
meet war needs, such as physiotherapy, 
nutrition, nautical astronomy, marine 
navigation, meteorology; language in- 
struction in Chinese, Russian, and Serbo- 
Croatian; and courses to orient students as 
regards the historical setting and political 
and moral principles which are involved 
in the war. 

They describe institutional cooperation 
with the government in locating students 
with special abilities, and in counseling 
students as to those fields in which they 
will be most useful in war. 

They summarize the services of the 
faculties, such as chemistry professors 
devoting one third of their time to war 
research, and other professors on leave of 
absence engaging in scientific work in 
designing and testing, and doing re- 
search in personnel, surgery and medicine, 
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intelligence, production, aeronautics, and 
electrical communication. 


Colleges and Universities Lend Campuses 


Institutions of higher education serve 
very directly in the war program in still 
another way, by lending their campus 
facilities for the training programs of the 
Army and Navy and for education of the 
civilians particularly entrusted with de- 
fense. 

While the Army continues its estab- 
lished units of the R.O.T.C. on college 
campuses, the Navy more recently has 
selected various institutions for a pilot 
training program. The Universities of 
Georgia, Iowa, and North Carolina, and 
St. Mary’s College in California are cen- 
ters for pre-flight training. Notre Dame 
has a School of Indoctrination providing 
training in naval subjects for officers with- 
out previous experience in the Navy; 
Northwestern and Columbia Universities 
have schools for Reserve midshipmen. 
Technical and postgraduate work for 
Navy purposes is given at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, New York Uni- 
versity, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Universities of Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, and Minnesota, Iowa State College, 
and Harvard, Yale, and Princeton Univer- 
sities. Institutions were chosen where 
facilities are available for quarters, mess, 
and hospitalization. The programs do not 
interfere with the regular academic activi- 
ties of the institutions. 

The University of Wisconsin has con- 
tracted for two large-scale services for the 
Federal Government. An Army institute 
of correspondence to help soldiers con- 
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tinue their educational training while 
serving in the nation’s armed forces is es- 
tablished on the Wisconsin campus. This 
will be the only correspondence school 
and training center serving American sol- 
diers in training camps or in expedition- 
ary forces wherever they are sent through- 
out the world. Both the Navy and the 
Air Corps are operating their own corre- 
spondence institutes, but the Army has 
not had its own school. 

The Navy has established a radio code 
and communications school on the Wis- 
consin campus to which trainees from the 
naval training stations throughout the 
country will be sent for their specialized 
education in radio code and communi- 
cation. 

Civilian Defense Schools, too, are being 
conducted on college or university cam- 
puses. At Stanford, for example, key offi- 
cers of state and community defense or- 
ganizations in communities throughout 
California, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington, and Montana are instructed 
on the university campus in all phases of 
civilian protection from air raids. 


Key War Information Centers 


In still further ways colleges and uni- 
versities serve directly in the war effort. 
Approximately 150 institutions have been 
designated by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion as Key War Information Centers. 
These Centers are provided through gov- 
ernmental and private agencies with an 
extensive collection of non-technical de- 
fense materials emphasizing civilian de- 
fense and morale. 

The operating procedures of Wayne 
University as a Key War Information Cen- 
ter may be cited. Utilizing the facilities of 
the university library and operating 
through a volunteer faculty committee, 
the Center arranges and displays mate- 
tials; advises speakers, writers, teachers, 
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and others in the use of materials; pre- 
pares subject-matter outlines, digests, and 
factual analyses; and assists producers of 
radio programs on national defense. 
The Office of Education routes docu- 
ments, pamphlets, studies, and visual aids 
to the university after collecting them 
from publishers. A key to the more im- 
portant items now housed at Wayne is 
provided in the publication in mimeo- 
graphed form of a ‘‘War Information 
Bibliography.’’ Headings include Defense 
Housing, Communications and Transpor- 
tation, Civilian Morale, Medicine and 
Public Health, Fire and Gas Protection, 
and Air Raid Precautions. Copies are 
available to the public without charge. 


Forums and Lectures on the Campus 


Invitations continue to the public to 
attend various campus forums and lectures 
to promote understanding of war-era 
problems. Members of the economics fac- 
ulty at Wayne University, for example, 
provided a twelve-week course of lec- 
tures, open without charge, on such topics 
as The Transition of Our Economy to a 
War Footing, Industrial Coordination 
and Conversion, War Contracts, Impli- 
cations of Totalitarian Foreign Trade 
Policy, and The Impact of War on Fed- 
eral Administration. 

At the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
a school and university conference was 
held on The Schools, the War, and the 
Aftermath. At the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, a philosophy 
forum was held on War in a Changing 
World. A Wellesley College forum con- 
sidered The Impact of War on the Citizen. 

At Colgate, during the summer term, 
townspeople and students alike are in- 
vited to attend a course of evening lec- 
tures on Current War Problems, presented 
by faculty members from the Schools of 
Social, Biological, and Physical Sciences. 


Notes on Higher Education 


Summer Programs at Women’s Colleges 

The keen desire of the college woman 
to serve in the war effort has been clearly 
shown in the remarkable cooperation of 
college-trained women in Civilian De- 
fense Councils and various war agencies. 
Great numbers of college alumnae are 
serving directly in the war production 
program, and others are eagerly qualify- 
ing themselves for places in industry or 
the professions. 

Since the present graduating generation 
of college students is insufficient to meet 
demands for women in the war program, 
alumnae who feel out of touch with re- 
cent developments in their particular 
specialization are being offered the oppor- 
tunity of refresher courses in a variety of 
fields in a great number of institutions. 
These are being given currently; each few 
weeks they are repeated or other courses 
are introduced. 

The summer plans of the women’s col- 
leges very advisedly have been made 
slowly. It was essential first to ascertain 
the actual developing needs for women in 
the government and in industry, and to 
exercise Caution against unnecessary du- 
plication of courses or programs offered. 

Two summer programs illustrate the 
individualized planning of the women’s 
colleges. New Jersey College for Women 
has announced twelve war service courses 
for the summer, open to any woman who 
is a graduate of an accredited college or 
has had equivalent training. In coopera- 
tion with its affiliate, Rutgers University, 
the college will offer three courses under 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment Defense Training Program, which 
are subject to approval of the U. S. Office 
of Education. These courses are tuition 
free, with the understanding that stu- 
dents taking these courses are willing to 
accept employment in war industries and 
will make every reasonable effort to ob- 
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tain such employment. The courses in- 
clude: introduction to engineering, to 
provide the necessary basic training for 
junior technical and engineering positions 
in war industries; industrial chemical 
laboratory techniques, to train women for 
work in chemical laboratories of war in- 
dustries; industrial physical laboratory 
techniques, to prepare women with col- 
lege training for laboratory work in war 
industries. 

The other war service courses offered 
by New Jersey College for Women are 
given by the college itself. They include: 
accounting, to train college women in 
accounting principles for the accounting 
departments of essential industries; lan- 
guage courses for translators; nutrition 
and current needs, to prepare women for 
organization of and teaching in com- 
munity programs, for work in hospital 
dietary departments, and for the direction 
of group feeding of young children; secre- 
tarial training; group care of preschool 
children, to train college women to care 
for groups of young children whose 
mothers are engaged in war work. In 
connection with this course there will be 
a nursery school where summer students 
may enroll their children for a fee of 
$5.00. 

Vassar College and its Summer Insti- 
tute of Euthenics announce a Summer In- 
stitute for Family and Child Care Services 
in War Time, organized as a training and 
demonstration center where parents, 
teachers, and other professional workers 
will study together ways of meeting the 
new problems which the war is bringing 
to all families and communities. In the 
last World War, Vassar established the 
now famous Vassar Training Camp for 
Nurses, and a farm training project. Con- 
ditions in this war are so different that 
Vassar has planned this Institute to meet 
the new situation and the new needs. 
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The Institute is open to men and women 
with high school education and at least 
two years of training in a liberal arts col- 
lege or a professional school, or the 
equivalent in special study or in experi- 
ence in community work. An education 
seminar for teachers and the Progressive 
Education Association Workshop for the 
Study of Personality Development will 
be offered, to give help on specific prob- 
lems, to provide supplementary training, 
and to prepare professional workers for 
additional responsibilities for coordina- 
tion and leadership which they must as- 
sume because of the war. 

An important part of the work will be 
observation of wartime services func- 
tioning in the Poughkeepsie area, where 
war industries, increased population, em- 
ployment of women, and increased load 
on professional workers have already 
created new community problems typical 
of the war days. 


‘‘War Minors” at Women’s Colleges 


To assist in the preparation of students 
for war service, Barnard College calls the 
attention of students and advisers to the 
many possibilities of grouped courses 
which constitute what may be called 
“War Minors.”’ 

These minors, described in a brochure 
prepared by the Faculty National Service 
Committee of Barnard College, count 
toward the degree. They may be built up 
with the elective points at the student's 
disposal beyond the requirements for her 
major. Courses included are those de- 
signed to give special tools of knowledge 
to be used in assisting production, or in 
aiding the armed forces, or in contribut- 
ing to the vast and varied efforts of gov- 
ernment. 

The brochure gives specific suggestions 
of courses that serve as War Minors for 
students majoring in languages, litera- 
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ture, or fine arts, or in the social sciences. 
It is assumed that science majors will not 
need to consider the possibility of War 
Minors, since their major subject is so 
closely allied to the war effort. 

Rockford College, in keeping with the 
all-out wartime effort, announces a new 
minor sequence in physical education to 
equip students for positions of leadership 
in the national program of physical fit- 
ness. Students choosing this minor se- 
quence may major in any subject they 
wish and at the same time qualify to 
teach physical education in Illinois and 
the surrounding states. 

A program leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing has been 
added to the Rockford curriculum in or- 
der to help supply college-trained women 
to the nursing profession. 

The faculty have also voted to allow 
students to credit a maximum of twelve 
hours of course work in typing, short- 
hand, and office practice toward the 
usual 120 hours required of all candidates 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


The Contracting College Course 


Many comments and predictions are 
being made upon the future of the Amer- 
ican college. Dr. Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, voiced the 
statement in his annual report that “‘if 
other things stand, the college will 
stand,’’ but that, owing to various fac- 
tors of the war, the normal four-year 
course will be ‘‘ultimately telescoped to 
three years for all admitted students.”’ 

In this present period, ‘terminal’ 
courses are being more widely estab- 
lished. At the University of Nebraska, 
for example, beginning next fall courses 
designed especially for the student who 
can spend only two years on the campus 
will be offered in ten fields of study. These 
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terminal courses at the University of Ne- 
braska have been in process of study and 
preparation for two years; their approval 
at this time is viewed by university offi- 
cials as one of the most important steps 
yet taken to fit the university program to 
wartime needs. 

As a wartime measure the two-year pro- 
gram opens the way for young men who 
finish high school at the age of eighteen 
to complete a unified course of study be- 
fore being called into the armed services. 
Certain courses are expected to appeal to 
young women who wish to prepare them- 
selves to enter government work or other 
occupations in the shortest possible time. 

Graduates of these courses will receive 
a diploma of ‘‘associate’’ in the appropri- 
ate field. Two-year programs will be of- 
fered in the following fields: agriculture, 
home economics, arts and sciences, busi- 
ness administration, engineering, journal- 
ism, radio broadcasting, commercial arts 
(secretarial work), health (technician), 
education. 


Student Parleys on Post-War Period 


The earnest consideration by under- 
graduates of the problems of world re- 
adjustments is illustrated in two recent 
student conferences. More than a hundred 
students from twenty-five eastern colleges 
gathered in Princeton for a two-day con- 
ference on ‘‘New Strategies for the Post- 
War World.’’ Planned with the purpose 
of clarifying student opinions regarding 
the world when nations are again at 
peace, the conference proposed questions 
on which the student, as a young citizen, 
will have to make up his mind eventually. 
Delegates concentrated their attention on 
such problems as whether the lease-lend 
principle is a permanent feature of the 
international economy, whether free mi- 
gtation of labor should be allowed, and 
what should be the relations between the 
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colored races of Asia and the white man 
of the Western world. 

At Bryn Mawr, 175 delegates represent- 
ing twenty-four New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania colleges met for thean- 
nual sessions of the Model Assembly of 
the League of Nations. Each of the col- 
leges represented a different country and 
presented the claims and problems of that 
country in the questions of re-establish- 
ment of law and order, economic recon- 
struction, reopening of world trade and 
communications, famine and disease, 
colonial problems, refugees and displaced 
populations, and intellectual reconstruc- 
tion in the post-war period. 


Institutions Cooperate 


Several plans now in operation exem- 
plify the increasing cooperation in higher 
education. Haverford, Swarthmore, and 
Bryn Mawr, for instance, are proceeding 
in a plan of joint action on all appoint- 
ments to their faculties. The move in no- 
wise affects the autonomy of each institu- 
tion, but makes an interchange of faculty 
members easier in emergencies, guarantees 
the continuation of essential courses, and 
provides for variety in the curriculums of 
all. Before any new appointment is made, 
the institution now investigates the possi- 
bility of meeting the vacancy by the part- 
time or full-time assistance of some pro- 
fessor already attached to one of the 
other two colleges. 

All work in fine arts for both Haver- 
ford and Bryn Mawr Colleges will now be 
done at Bryn Mawr. The new plan in- 
creases the number of courses available at 
Bryn Mawr and avoids the repetition of 
first-year work at Haverford. By this 
method Haverford adds another depart- 
ment to its fields of study, for a major 
in fine arts has not been given there 
before. 

The new Inter-University Council of 
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Ohio provides that the five Ohio universi- 
ties, hitherto competitive in their rela- 
tions with the State Government, now 
confer on building and operating appro- 
priations of vital concern to each and 
present a united appeal to the governor 
and to the legislature. Similar coopera- 
tion is practiced among state institutions 
in a number of other states, such as Indi- 
ana and Iowa. 

In Tennessee the Joint University Li- 
braries is the outcome of a survey started 
in 1935-36 by three neighboring Nash- 
ville institutions — the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Scarritt College, 
and Vanderbilt University. The survey, 
which covered the educational and re- 
search programs and the library. needs of 
the three institutions, resulted in a plan 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication in 
curriculums and to provide free inter- 
change of courses between the institu- 
tions, in order to strengthen courses on 
all levels and to create a university 
center having adequate equipment for 
research. 


Financing Institutions of Higher 
Education 

Surveys are being made in individual in- 
stitutions to determine where economies 
can best be effected if loss of student en- 
rollment, accompanied by loss of fees, 
makes necessary any sharp contractions. 
Representatives of nearly a hundred in- 
stitutions met at Lafayette College to 
consider the financial problems facing 
privately endowed institutions of higher 
learning as a result of the adoption of 
accelerated programs. Hope was expressed 
that government aid would be provided 
to offset the additional cost of training 
a student in three instead of four years. 

Ninety per cent of the colleges and 
universities in the United States have 
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adopted accelerated programs, Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, reported. The 
institutions that have not done so are 
mostly women’s colleges. 


Effects of War on Educational Procedures 


The exigencies of war are forcing edu- 
cational procedures out of accustomed 
channels. The experimentation in meth- 
ods compelled thereby will lead, it is be- 
lieved, to profound changes in both ad- 
ministration and curricular content in 
the post-war period of adjustment of 
American colleges. 

The accelerated programs, for instance, 
are causing identical subject matter to be 
given both in half time with double in- 
tensity and in the normal schedule. This 
situation is expected to throw light on 
the influence of the time factor in the 
learning process. 

Furthermore, through the successive 
groups which are being assigned by the 
Army and Navy to universities for inten- 
sified training in a single subject, such as 
the chemistry of explosives, Diesel en- 
gines, and ultra-high-frequency currents, 
valuable comparisons will be possible be- 
tween the results of concentration in a 
single subject and a program covering a 
diversified schedule of studies pursued 
simultaneously. 

Then too, since the demand for trained 
personnel has become so great that young 
persons with special abilities are being 
appointed immediately after graduation 
to positions of responsibility for which 
normally they would be considered only 
after years of maturing, institutions of 
higher education are seeking ways of pro- 
viding in the regular curriculum more ef- 
fective means for the development of qual- 


ities of personal leadership. 
H. M. H. 





* AAUW NEWS AND NOTES * 


AAUW Endorses Federal Aid Bill 


AAUW is supporting the new Federal 
Aid Bill, S 1313 Substitute, introduced in 
the Senate by Senators Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah and Lister Hill of Alabama. 
This bill is designed to reduce the in- 
equalities of educational opportunity 
within and among states. Its passage 
would authorize Congress to appropriate 
$300,000,000 annually for distribution to 
the states in proportion to the pupil load 
each school system is called upon to carry 
in relation to the state’s financial ability 
to carry this load. 

AAUW members and branches are 
urged to give their active support to this 
important matter, for, as Dr. Floyd 
Reeves has said elsewhere in this issue of 
the JourNAL, ‘The passage of this bill is 
of utmost importance in the light of the 
emergency which our school system is 
facing today.’’ Suggestions and materials 
for study have already gone to state edu- 
cation and legislative chairmen, request- 
ing concerted action of these two com- 
mittees in every local branch. 


Children and the War 


Emphasis in one phase of the AAUW 
program of education for the coming year 
is summarized in the recently formulated 
statement on “‘Children and the War — 
An Educational Policy.’’ Representatives 
of a number of organizations, including 
the AAUW, participated in the develop- 
ment of this policy in the hope that by 
working together, each organization 
with its own particular emphasis, great 
Progress could be made in meeting chil- 


dren’s wartime needs. The statement, 
which offers wartime guidance for AAUW 
groups everywhere, is as follows: 


CHILDREN AND THE WAR 
An Educational Policy 


The fact that the United States is at war does not 
alter the fundamental principles of childhood edu- 
cation. It does call for a statement of aims in terms 
of the present crisis. The Wartime Commission seeks 
with other related agencies to guarantee for all chil- 
dren adequate protection, intelligent participation, 
and balanced perspective. 


Adequate protection of children demands: 


Utilizing, when plans are made for children, the 
experience and preparation of teachers 

Securing responsible informed leaders 

Obtaining suitable equipment, such as air 
raid shelters, gas masks, and identification 
tags 

Planning for evacuation 

Preparing children psychologically to meet real 
and incipient fears through wholesome ex- 
periences, satisfying discussions and frequent 
drills 

Cooperating with parents in maintaining chil- 
dren's morale and safeguarding their develop- 
ment 

Providing nursery school and kindergarten care 
for children under six as part of any plans for 
full day care of children of working parents 

Providing educational and recreational facilities 
for all children in defense areas 

Expanding school facilities and services to sup- 
ply lunches, summertime programs, super- 
vised out-of-school play, and other recreation 
activities 

Adjusting school organization and programs to 
meet child and community needs 

Recognizing that good teaching is defense work 

Unifying the actions of schools with other 
community agencies 

Maintaining efficient teaching and administra- 
tive staffs 
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Intelligent participation by children includes: 

Understanding patriotism, citizenship, democ- 
racy and their symbols, through daily experi- 
ences 

Discussing questions concerning the war 

Sharing the war effort through doing daily jobs 
well 

Developing independent health habits; assum- 
ing individual responsibility 

Conserving and salvaging materials for use in 
defense 

Balanced perspective for children requires: 

Sensing what America is fighting for by devel- 
oping an understanding of democratic ideals 
through daily practice in living them 

Seeing that America’s fight for democratic prin- 
ciples is but one part of mankind's long strug- 
gle for freedom 

Knowing the real values that war cannot de- 
stroy 

Understanding the necessity for personal sacri- 
fices 

Understanding and appreciating others by 
stressing fundamental likenesses as opposed 
to superficial differences among citizens of a 
democracy 

— Adopted by the Wartime Commission 
U. S. Office of Education, March 25, 1942 


For AAUW members this policy means 
that their longtime program of work 
with public schools will be adjusted to a 
wartime basis. With the mutual under- 
standing which cooperation has built 
through the past years, plans for the 
psychological and physical protection of 
children can readily be worked out jointly 
with the school. In many areas protection 
of children may not mean protection from 
air attacks or poison gas, but protection 
from poor housing conditions, too little 
play space, and inadequate family care. 
Provision for such protection will mean 
expanding school facilities to include 
nursery schools and other services to sup- 
plement the school program. 

The bulletin, AAUW's Relationship to 
the Wartime Child Care and Protection 
Program, is available upon request to 
national Headquarters. This statement 
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will be revised as situations change, since 
it is designed to keep members accurately 
informed. 

Another important wartime aim for 
AAUW is to help secure federal aid to 
education in order to bring about equality 
of educational opportunity which Amer- 
ica has promised its children. The im- 
perative necessity for such a measure at 
this time is discussed elsewhere in this 
JOURNAL. 

So far, an activity program has been 
suggested, but no activity program can 
Maintain its vitality without study. The 
emphasis upon new programs for children 
has resulted in increased requests for 
opportunities to study child development. 
To meet their wartime responsibilities 
AAUW branches will not only provide 
opportunities for members to study the 
child, but will also take responsibility 
for organizing community study groups. 

AAUW study materials furnish guid- 
ance for study from the preschool years 
through adolescence. Descriptions of 
these basic materials may be found in 
AAUW Publications. Supplementing these 
are new materials such as Hidden Hungers 
in a Land of Plenty, a guide for the organ- 
ization of community nutrition projects, 
and Children of Democracy and Their Books, 
which indicates one way of implementing 
the meaning of patriotism in a democracy. 

Lists of pamphlets dealing with the 
war's impact upon children and families, 
together with study suggestions for the 
coming year, wil] be sent to education 
chairmen in the customary summer kit. 
These materials are also available to study 
group leaders upon request. 


Reading for Our Children 


Children of Democracy and Their Books is 
the title of a pamphlet by Gladys Murphy 
Graham, Vice-President of the AAUW 
South Pacific Region, which has been 
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reissued for the AAUW education series. 
Written first for the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California, this discussion most 
ably demonstrates the value of teaching 
national and international attitudes to 
children through careful choice of their 
reading. 

Mrs. Graham refers to ‘‘the Period of 
the Great Cynicism’’ in this country — 
when for adults all heroes were especially equipped 
with feet of clay; patriotism as such tended to drain 
out; and we looked with what was known as com- 


plete open-mindedness on all other ways of life, with 
the major criticism reserved for our own. 


Patriotism in a nation should be akin 
to self-respect in the individual. Without 
it neither the nation nor the individual 
can be a good family member. Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s pamphlet will be found extremely 
helpful to guide children’s reading so that 
they may appreciate their country’s 
worth in the family of nations. 


International Programs 


The International Relations Office has 
had numerous requests for direction in 
program-planning for next year. In some 
cases a general topic has been indicated 
which the branch wants to take up as a 
continuous project for the year, and for 
these requests bibliographies, sources of 
information, etc., are suggested. On the 
other hand, when a topic is not specified 
and we are asked to suggest the most 
timely point of emphasis, it is difficult 
and not very practical to be specific. 

The very nature of the international 
relations field prohibits the prediction 
months in advance of the most pertinent 
topic for study for the coming year. Con- 
sequently, although it would be exceed- 
ingly helpful to the branches and the 
national office alike if we could plan 
definitely now for next year’s programs, 
it is impossible to do more than suggest 
the broad subject, ‘‘winning the war and 
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winning the peace,”’ and indicate possible 
approaches and helpful current material. 

In this connection we would like to 
remind the branches of the Plan for a 
Series of Public Meetings on the United 
Nations which was sent from Headquar- 
ters at the end of March. Many branches 
have already put this plan into effect and 
in some cases have called upon the re- 
sources and cooperation of other organiza- 
tions. For branches that expect to con- 
tinue their work throughout the summer 
months, this is suggested as being exceed- 
ingly valuable and profitable as a program 
to carry through the summer and into 
the fall, when the material will still be 
timely. 

We have received a great many en- 
thusiastic comments on the United Na- 
tions Program and sincerely hope that 
every branch sees the vital need for these 
meetings. We have all recognized the 
service that each branch of the AAUW 
can and should render its community by 
carrying on educational projects; the 
United Nations Program presents a very 
real way in which this duty can be dis- 
charged. 

The plan, taken as a whole, is desig- 
nated to awaken the community to the 
issues of the war, to promote an under- 
standing of our Allies, and to stimulate 
intelligent thinking and planning about 
the responsibility of the United States for 
winning the peace and sustaining it. The 
leaflet of information on the Govern- 
ments-in-Exile mentioned in Program III 
is now available from national Head- 
quarters upon request. Single copies will 
be sent without charge, and orders for 
quantities will be filled at cost. 


Report of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace 


The second report of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, of 
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which the AAUW is a sponsoring or- 
ganization, was published in April and 
brings together many valuable sugges- 
tions for implementing plans for the 
transitional period between war and 
peace. The Preliminary Report of the 
Commission dealt with the general prin- 
ciples of international relations which 
would ‘‘strengthen peace as the funda- 
mental condition of international inter- 
course.”” 

This report considers the immediate 
problems of reconstruction which will 
come with the order to stop fighting, as 
well as the longer-range problem of 
building permanent institutions for the 
maintenance of international order. Prob- 
lems which must be met at once will 
include such tasks as the establishment of 
law and order, feeding of peoples, recon- 
struction and reconversion of industry 
and communication, protection of health, 
stabilization of finance and credit, etc. 
To be effective, these steps must be under- 
taken on an international basis, although 
the greater share of the responsibility 
may probably fall to the American people. 

The report of the Commission points 
out that the traditional steps taken at the 
end of a war — armistice, peace con- 
ference, treaty — have been proved com- 
pletely inadequate, and urges that before 
any attempt is made to create permanent 
institutions or conclude peace treaties, 
there should be a period of reconstruction, 
in which political and economic stability 
may be restored, national governments 
rebuilt, public opinion carefully tested 
and formed, and plans and studies made 
for the solution of the manifold problems 
connected with construction of a vital 
peace based on international institutions. 

The Commission's suggestions for steps 
to be taken in preparation for this period 
of transition are concrete and immediate. 

The report may be secured at 15 cents a 
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copy from the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


What’s Next in Social Studies Programs 


Social Welfare Services and the War. — 
A bulletin evaluating the place of welfare 
services in wartime is planned as the first 
of the Contemporary America series for 
1942-43. This number will appear in the 
summer so that groups may start their 
programs early. It is expected that this 
pamphlet can be adapted for two or three 
discussion meetings or for a full season of 
study. Groups planning to concentrate on 
this subject through the year can use 
with the bulletin the National Resources 
Planning Board report, ‘‘Security, As- 
sistance, and Work Programs,’’ which is 
soon to be released. Legislative commit- 
tees may want to join with the social 
studies groups in programs based on this 
material, since this bulletin is designed to 
raise specific questions in interpretation 
of the AAUW legislative item endorsing 
‘Coordination of social welfare programs 
of the Federal Government and extension 
to meet basic needs.”’ 

No subject is of greater importance or 
more appropriate for present AAUW 
attention. More than three hundred 
branches have undertaken study in the 
social welfare field in the past five years, 
and it is time to pool our findings and 
arrive at conclusions which point the way 
to better integrated and more efficient 
service. The effects of war problems on 
existing welfare programs may prove 
after the early confusion to be salutary; 
in any case, the emergency highlights 
needs which only a rounded-out social 
security system can meet. 

Incomes, Living Cost, and Price Control. — 
The last issue of this year’s Contemporary 
America series has been delayed; it will 
appear soon under the title, ‘‘Incomes and 
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Living Costs,’’ and will carry essential 
facts and discuss factors which led to the 
promulgation of the over-all price ceiling 
order. Most of the material is being pre- 
pared in the Cost of Living Division of 
the Department of Labor, and will there- 
fore be completely authoritative. There 
will be a section on current price controls 
and their enforcement, and a discussion of 
the consumer’s problem of getting con- 
sistent quality in the goods she buys 
under the same price. 

For the information of all members, a 
brief explanation of the April 28 price 
order has been sent to branch presidents. 

Information for Consumers. — Nearly fifty 
branches have so far indicated that they 
are working, independently or with other 
groups, in establishing Information Cen- 
ters for consumers. In response to the 
demand for basic materials for training 
courses or institutes held in connection 
with the Centers of the local Defense 
Councils, a consumer packet has been 
prepared to supplement the existing 
AAUW materials and is now available on 
request from national Headquarters. 


Action on Economic and Social Measures 


In support of policies embodied in our 
legislative program, action has been 
taken by AAUW on several measures in 
the social studies field in the past quarter. 

A protest against crippling of the Farm 
Security Administration by serious cur- 
tailment of its funds was sent in the name 
of the Association to the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. AAUW groups that 
have studied problems of migration have 
generally agreed that the Farm Security 
Administration has been the most effec- 
tive of governmental agencies in prevent- 
ing excessive migration and establishing 
facilities for the welfare of migrant 
families. 
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The Association also took action on the 
surplus distribution program, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of continuing “‘penny 
milk’’ and school lunch programs during 
the war. 

A letter from national Headquarters to 
Mr. Leon Henderson in April urged the 
institution of rationing programs wher- 
ever they might be needed, ‘in the inter- 
est of equity, national morale, and the 
protection of those consumers whose 
need is greatest.’ Later, a statement was 
sent on sugar rationing, asking that 
household consumers receive at least as 
great a proportion of the amount nor- 
mally used by them as the proportion of 
former consumption allocated to confec- 


tionery, bakery, soft-drink, canning, 


chewing gum, and other industries. The 
letter pointed out that ‘*To allow a larger 
proportion to industrial users is to penal- 
ize low-income consumers who cannot 
afford to buy their sugar . 


. as candy 
or bakery cake.”’ 

In the interest of consumers, also, was 
the request made to the Office of Price 
Administration that a permanent price 
order on canned fruits and vegetables 
should require grade labels. 

A ‘‘stand”’ has been taken, too, on an- 
other consumer problem of special inter- 
est even to university women — cosmet- 
ics. A letter from the Associate in Social 
Studies to the Division of Civilian Supply 
of the War Production Board suggested 
that to aid war production consumers 
would welcome a curtailment in the vari- 
ety “‘in the types, shapes, sizes, and 
shades of powders, creams, lipsticks, and 
other preparations,’’ as well as simplifi- 
cation and standardization of containers. 
The statement concluded: *‘If rationing is 
necessary in order to secure an equitable 
distribution of . . . basic cosmetic prod- 
ucts, this Association would favor such 
a system.”’ 
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Recommendations from the Committee on 
Status of Women 


The national Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women met on Febru- 
ary 28 and March 1, 1942. 

One of the matters discussed was the 
distribution of Pearl S. Buck’s book, Of 
Men and Women, a special 50 cent edition 
of which the committee agreed to spon- 
sor. The chairman told of arrangements 
made with the publisher, the John Day 
Company, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, whereby all orders for ten or more 
copies would be sent direct to that com- 
pany, payment of $5.00 for each ten cop- 
ies to accompany the order. The commit- 
tee planned to inform AAUW members of 
this opportunity to secure a splendid and 
stimulating book at very low cost. 

A number of suggestions for branch and 
state chairmen were proposed, including 
continued analysis of the branch files of 
AAUW Registration Cards so _ that 
branches would have detailed lists of 
qualified women at their fingertips to rec- 
ommend for wartime vacancies in civic 
bodies and educational institutions. 

The committee emphasized the desir- 
ability of cooperation between branch 
committees. The committee also endorsed 
the work of the Social Studies Commit- 
tee in support of the extension of social 
security to household employees, the 
majority of whom are women, and urged 
that branch committees on Social Studies 
and on Status of Women cooperate in 
programs relating to household employ- 
ees. 

Answering an inquiry on wartime re- 
laxation in state labor standards for 
women, the committee expressed its view 
in these words: 

It is the position of the Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women that in so far as labor 


laws must be modified in the speeding up of war 
production, the modification should consist of giv- 
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ing the state or federal labor administrator power 
to make exception only in case of proved emergency, 
only where no other source of labor is immediately 
available, and under proper safeguards. The com- 
mittee opposes blanket repeal of our present labor 
standards for women. In this connection, the com- 
mittee approves the recommended procedure outlined 
by the U. S. Women’s Bureau in the statement ot 
December 22, 1941, available from Headquarters, 
entitled ‘‘Ways by Which the AAUW Can Assist 
in the Solution of Problems Concerning Industria] 
Women Growing Out of the Defense Program.”’ 


The committee gave considerable 
thought to plans for continuing and for 
issuing the Report on Women on Govern- 
ing Boards in such a way as to encourage 
and to emphasize the leadership contribu- 
tion of women in the present emergency. 


Support of Army and Navy Women’s 
Corps 


Upon the advice of the national Com- 
mittees on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women and on Legislative Program, the 
AAUW on May 7 went on record in favor 
of the pending Rogers and Thomas bills 
for a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and 
the bills for a Women’s Auxiliary Reserve 
in the Navy. The bills were supported in 
accordance with Legislative Item 14, 
“Continued support of the principle of 
equality for women and in har- 
mony with the Cincinnati Convention 
Resolution, ‘“‘Women in a democracy 
should have opportunity to participate 
fully in the intellectual, social, economic, 
and political life of the nation according 
to their ability as persons without re- 
striction because of sex or marital status.” 

The Rogers bill provided for a Women’s 
Corps to serve with the Army, not as a 
part of it; the Thomas substitute bill pro- 
vided for a Women’s Corps to serve as 
part of the Army, the members to receive 
regular Army rank and to be under the 
same discipline and regulations as other 
units of the Army, except that they could 

















not be called upon to engage in combat. 
While the bills were before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, letters were 
sent to members of the committee ex- 
pressing the Association's approval of the 
bills, with preference for the Thomas bill. 
As AAUW members of course know, the 
Rogers bill was voted by Congress and 
signed by the President on May 15. 

Bills providing for a Women’s Auxil- 
iary Reserve in the Navy are at this 
writing before the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee. A statement expressing the 
hope that such legislation will be passed 
has been sent to the chairman of the 
committee. 


Compulsory Joint Returns Opposed 


Compulsory joint income tax returns 
by husband and wife living together 
were approved tentatively by a 13 to 10 
vote of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on May 15. This means that the 
proposal probably will be included in the 
provisions of the Revenue Bill when it 
comes before the House and before the 
Senate for a vote some time during the 
summer. The AAUW opposes compulsory 
joint returns (AAUW Journat, April 
1942, pp. 169-70). There is still time for 
individual members and branches to 
make their opposition known to their 
members of Congress, and it is important 
that they do so now. Write to AAU W 
Headquarters for pamphlets on the sub- 
ject if you wish additional information. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


By a vote of 9 to 3, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on May 11 approved the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution. It was reported favor- 
ably to the Senate immediately following 
the committee meeting. The proposed 
Amendment is now on the Senate Calen- 
dar and may come up for a vote at any 
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time. AAUW opposition to the Equal 
Rights Amendment (Legislative Item 14), 
to be effective, should be made known at 
once to your Senators. 


Vassar Summer Institute Scholarship 


The 1942 Summer Institute scholarship, 
given annually by Vassar to an AAUW 
candidate, has been awarded to Anne 
Carmody Crampton (Mrs. George Cramp- 
ton) of Spokane, Washington. Mrs. 
Crampton was the unanimous choice of 
the committee because of her long period 
of membership in and leadership of 
AAUW educational and child develop- 
ment groups. The committee awarded the 
scholarship to her in the belief that her 
leadership would be extended to a wider 
field in this war period. 

Interestingly enough, Mrs. Crampton 
was first an associate member of AAUW, 
and completed the work for her degree 
in recent years in order to participate 
more fully in the program of the organ- 
ization. 

Another active member in AAUW'’s 
childhood education program, Lenore 
Seydel Giddings (Mrs. W. G. Giddings) 
of Greencastle, Indiana, was chosen alter- 
nate to Mrs. Crampton. The place of 
second alternate was given to Miss Char- 
lotte Z. Wright, education chairman of 
the Penny Royal, Kentucky, Branch. 

With only one scholarship to award, 
the Vassar Committee finds it exceed- 
ingly difficult to choose among the ex- 
cellent AAUW candidates. Factors which 
have to be considered from year to year 
are representation of different sections of 
the country as well as leadership qualifi- 
cations of the individuals applying. Some- 
times when there are many candidates, 
applicants new to child development 
work and showing great possibilities for 
further leadership in the Association 
must wait their turn in favor of someone 
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more experienced in the Association's 
program. 


New Fellowship Plans in the Southwest 
Central Region 


The Southwest Central Fellowship 
Unit (Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa) reached the $40,000 goal for the 
endowment of the Vassie James Hill Fel- 
lowship last spring, and has contributed 
to fellowships this year as usual, while 
awaiting the opportunity of the regional 
meeting to adopt details of a new fellow- 
ship plan. At the meeting of the South- 
west Central Region in Oklahoma City, 
April 16-18, the four states in this unit 
adopted the following plan: 


Waereas, The interest rates on fellowship invest- 
ments have declined to the point where the income 
on the Vassie James Hill Fellowship Unit will not 
be $1,500, the sum considered necessary for a fellow- 
ship stipend, be it 

Resolved, That the Vassie James Hill Unit pledge 
itself to raise each year an amount sufficient to make 
a total of $1,500. Be it further 

Resolved, That this additional amount be raised 
from approximately 10 cents per capita based on the 
number of national and associate members on Jan- 
uary 1 of the current year. 


Wuereas, The need for trained women is becom- 
ing increasingly urgent, and 

Wnerzas, The number of fellowship stipends is 
not nearly sufficient to meet the demands, be it 

Resolved, That the branches strive for an addi- 
tional minimum of 15 cents per capita to be used for 
a Living Fellowship given by the four states, and to 
be awarded by the National Awards Committee as 
often as an amount of $1,500 is available. 


The amount raised by the unit in 
1941-42 is sufficient to insure a $1,500 
stipend for the Vassie James Hill Fellow- 
ship and also to make available an addi- 
tional “‘living fellowship’’ of $1,500 for 
1943-44. 

The chairman of the Texas State Divi- 
sion, which constitutes a separate fellow- 
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ship unit, announced at the regional 
meeting that Texas hopes to bring its 
endowment to $30,000 by next spring, 
thus adding the Helen Marr Kirby Fel- 
lowship to the list of AAUW grants 
offered for award. 


Pennsylvania—Delaware Fellowship Goal 


The Pennsylvania and Delaware State 
Divisions, which are working together 
as a fellowship unit, have voted to raise 
the goal of the Pennsylvania—Delaware 
Fellowship Endowment from $30,000 to 
$40,000. 


New Branches 


Three new branches have been recog- 
nized since publication of the list in the 
April Journat: 

AvaBaMa — Bessemer 


Kansas — Russell 
Nesraska — Lexington 


The total is 922. 
BFUW Hospitality for Our Service Men 


The British Federation of University 
Women now generously offers a welcome 
to our relatives in the services. The Secte- 
tary of the British Federation, Miss 
M. C. Hermes, writes: 


I see from the last Journat that the AAUW is ar- 
ranging for its members to offer hospitality to service 
men and women who are relatives of members. 

Now that American forces have come to Great 
Britain, we should be very glad to cooperate in this 
scheme. If you could send us the names of any men, 
we will be glad to do what we can for them and put 
them in touch with members over here. 


The address of the British Federation 
is 38, St. Leonards Terrace, London, 
S. W. 3, and we suggest that AAUW 
members write directly to Miss Hermes if 
they wish to respond to this kind invita- 
tion. 
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How is the War Relief Fund used? Who 
is helped by it? Does it duplicate the work 
of such agencies as the Red Cross and the 
Friends Service Committees? 

Perhaps the best way to answer these 
and other questions that may be in your 
minds about the University Women’s 
War Relief Fund is to quote some of the 
reports from the national associations 
that are administering our grants. 

Palestine has been one of the centers 
where refugees from eastern and central 
Europe congregated, often completely 
destitute. When the first gift of $1,000 
was sent to the Palestine Association of 
University Women, there were in Pales- 
tine about a hundred women university 
graduates who had fled before the invad- 
ing Nazi armies and were unable to go 
further or to support themselves where 
they were. Much of the money theAAUW 
has sent ($3,000 in all) has been used to 
retrain these women and help them get 
established in self-supporting jobs. One 
of the officers of the Palestine Association, 
who had made the arduous journey 
around South Africa to come to America 
for a visit, wrote the AAUW as follows 
about the use of the Fund up to last 
summer: 


You will note that the only expenditures were for 
“stamps on cheques’’ — a revenue tax imprinted by 
the bank on each cheque of a cheque book. All 
expenses for postage, statiomery, etc., are met 
through PAUW funds, for the most part through 
Special gifts such as the following. An evacuee, 
an English YWCA worker from Bucharest, now a 
member of our Association, volunteered as teacher of 
English to a group of refugees in Jerusalem, who 
during the course presented her with a sum col- 
lected from among themselves which she in turn gave 
for the refugee work. The week that I left I had a 
house guest in Jerusalem, an English officer back in 
Palestine after many months under siege at Tobruk. 
Having overheard much of my telephone conversa- 
tion in turning over the work — I had only ten days 
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to prepare for my departure — and having noted the 
coming and going of committee members, he gave a 
cheque for the work, remarking, ‘“This is much bet- 
ter than squandering it at the King David Hotel 
bar."’ When I left, the Association was making ar- 
rangements for a benefit cinema performance, part of 
the proceeds to be for refugee work. 

In one of the reports sent in, I had itemized the 
‘*grants to refugees."’ They were for pure relief, re- 
search work, training for new work, and for pur- 
poses of health. English and Hebrew lessons were 
arranged for, the Hebrew teacher being a refugee 
from Poland in need of just the sort of start we gave 
her. We paid for English lessons only for those who 
were giving private lessons in English and required 
further study, especially courses in teaching the 
language, and in pronunciation. 

We paid a Vienna physician, skilled in herb pack 
treatments for rheumatism and lumbago, etc., to 
give the treatments to another of our refugees, a 
pharmacist who had feared that she might be unable 
to carry on her work because of ill health. The 
‘‘pack"’ treatments were so successful in her case that 
we were able heartily to recommend our Vienna 
physician to others. Moreover, she required no 
medical license for this work. The Palestine govern- 
ment is unwilling to grant certificates to more women 
physicians, on the ground that there are so many 
men in that profession, that the women could not 
succeed financially, and hence should better take up 
other professions without further delay. 

We expended about £. P. 7* in stationery supplies, 
etc., for the fourteen refugees in the two concentra- 
tion camps, besides sending textbooks and clothing 
for some of them. 

The survivors of the S.S. Patria which had sunk in 
Haifa Harbour, were looking forward to leaving 
their concentration camp at an early date when I left, 
and several of them were expecting to call upon our 
Refugee Aid Committee for advice and financial 
assistance. 

Excluding these fourteen, we gave grants to about 
twenty persons, and loans from £. P. 5 to £. P. 30 
to an additional eleven — £. P. 155 in all. They were 
for dental and laboratory equipment, assistance dur- 
.ng confinement, toymaking machinery, for starting 
a buffet, and for completing courses in dressmaking 
and setting up in that occupation. 

There is one case of pure relief — that of a blind 
physician, over 60 years of age, whose husband, older 


* Abbreviation for ‘‘Pound Palestine,’’ which is 
equivalent to the ‘Pound Sterling.’ — Eprror 
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than she, finally secured his license but it has brought 
him very little practice. 

Repayments on two of the loans, due to start last 
summer, were coming in regularly up to my leaving. 
I feel confident that the repayments due to start this 
month will be made as promptly. 


Individual cases could be cited endless- 
ly, but we have chosen a few items from 
the report of the British Federation. (A 
total of $12,150 has been contributed to 
Great Britain.) These are all refugees 
from continental Europe, although about 
half the expenditures in England are for 
British university women who have been 
in desperate need of help because of the 
war. The cases have been classified for 
us under different headings: 


Continued Education 


A Vienna teacher, who did social research in her 
own country, and was in charge of a Refugee Hostel 
when she came here first. Her husband is serving 
with H. M. Forces, her two children are being pro- 
vided for by friends. She is the first refugee admitted 
for a short wartime training for club work by the 
National Council for Girls’ Clubs, as a test case. 
If she proves to be a success other refugees will be 
accepted for training, as there is a great shortage of 
club leaders. We have contributed towards her train- 
ing fees, as we feel this is a really constructive case. 


Research 


An eminent German art historian, aged 67, who 
was hoping to emigrate to U. S. A. fairly soon, but is 
now being held up in this country. Courageous, 
cheerful, making the best of everything, she is carry- 
ing on with her work, studying English art, and 
writing for art publications. We assisted her when 
she came to this country. 


Miscellaneous 


A psychologist, teacher, and research worker. Her 
special subject is vocational guidance. She lost her 
lectureship at a coastal town owing to evacuation, 
and had some difficulties in finding paid work. We 
have supported her off and on until she succeeded in 
obtaining a teaching post at a home for mental 
defectives, as well as part-time psychological work. 


Refugee Children 


A boy over 15, who came over with his parents in 
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1939. . . . We were paying his school fees, the Gov- 
ernors reducing them by 50%. He and his parents 
were in possession of their visas in November 1940 
when emigration to U. S. A. virtually ceased. Now 
his parents, both dentists, hope to find work in this 
country in their own line. The boy has taken his 
school certificate and we hope that he will find work. 

A girl of 11 and a boy of 7, whose father ‘‘died”’ in 
a concentration camp. A member of the BFUW found 
guarantors for them and their two elder sisters. 
Karen and Robin were ‘‘adopted’’ by a Congrega- 
tional minister and his wife who are bringing them 
up as if they were their own children. When the 
raids started the minister went to London to help in 
the East End, and his wife and the children moved to 
Surrey. The girl, who is gifted, will be sent to a 
secondary school, and we have promised assistance. 
Previously we gave them a grant to enable the 
children to bring over their luggage. 


The American Association, too, has 
its individual refugees, in addition to the 
new problem of assistance to our own 
members who may suddenly be in need of 
help as a result of enemy military action. 
The War Relief Committee has decided 
that this type of aid should be adminis- 
tered through the branches in the areas 
affected. The gift of $500 to the Manila 
Branch on December 16, 1941 has already 
been noted. A like sum has been sent to 
Honolulu to be kept on deposit for use in 
an emergency when communications may 
be cut off. Branches on the mainland will 
be aided as the need arises. 

Individual grants have been made so 
far to university women refugees in the 
United States who face special difficulties 
because of the war. Among them are a 
young Turkish woman who was stranded 
here when the war broke out, a Hungari- 
an student who fled from Belgium where 
she had been studying, a distinguished 
German educator, and an Austrian arche- 
ologist who is taking a training course in 
the restoration of art and museum objects 
so that she may become self-supporting. 


E. C. B. 
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NEWS FROM IFUW HEADQUARTERS 


Dear FeELLow MEMBERS: 


Reopening of Crosby Hall. — Just look 
again at the address! It isn’t a lapse of 
memory; we really have returned to 
Crosby Hall, and to-day we held a house- 
warming party. About 160 university 
women of fourteen nationalities came to 
the reopening of our Clubhouse, and 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Member of Par- 
liament and also a university woman, 
came to speak. The sun shone and the re- 
opened rooms looked bright and gay. 
But only a few of us know all the work 
that this reopening has entailed. 

When once we got the Directors to 
agree (in January) to rent the I.F.U.W. 
the ground floor of Crosby Hall, that was 
only the beginning of two months’ ar- 
duous work. The building had only had 
first-aid repairs, and doors and windows 
were all boarded up; nobody knew if the 
gas, electricity, or water systems would 
work, and there were holes in the ceilings 
and dust on walls and floors, furniture all 
stacked away, and the garden a wilder- 
ness. Miss Hermes and the rest of the staff 
have worked like Trojans. In slacks and 
overalls, they have hauled furniture 
about, made and hung black-out curtains, 
washed up china, made fires, and done 
any and every job that needed doing. 
Help is not easy to come by these days. 
And in addition Miss Hermes has coped 
with the War Damage Commission, the 


Reprinted from the International Federation of 
University Women News Bulletin No.8, March 1942. 


builder, the plumber, the carpenter, elec- 
tricians and gas men and all the thousand 
and one jobs that always have to be at- 
tended to, in moving into a house that 
needs doing up, in this case made a thou- 
sand times worse by the fact that bombs 
caused the troubles. 

There were times when, optimistic as 
we were, we never thought we would get 
anything right. This has been the longest 
and coldest of winters, and the water 
pipes froze up immediately we moved in, 
there was no central heating, and rooms 
unoccupied for two and a half years 
would not get warm with a coal fire. I 
dashed round in lunch times and the 
evenings and found the staff, usually 
with dirty faces and frozen hands, wield- 
ing hammers and screw drivers, always 
thoroughly cheerful whatever disasters 
the day had brought in the way of new 
defections of labour or new repairs re- 
quired. But in the end it all came out, and 
there we were to-day, greeting old friends 
to whom the reopening was a homecom- 
ing and telling all the new ones who had 
never seen the Hall before, its history and 
all it stands for. Some of you may have 
heard an account of our opening, if you 
listened in to British news, as the B.B.C. 
were sending out a story on various over- 
seas programmes. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson said: 


Friends, I am very glad indeed to be here at this 
opening of Crosby Hall and to welcome from so many 
countries our sisters who have gone through such a 
difficult time. I feel that we owe a real debt of grati- 
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tude to the plucky women who faced what a place 
like this can look like, after a blitz like that, and 
said, ‘‘Never mind, we will somehow get the thing 
straight again."’ | think that the housekeeping in- 
stinct that is very deep in women, even those with 
the highest university degrees, is one of the hopes of 
the future, and it really does mean that we can offer 
to our comrades and sisters from abroad, this roof 
over their heads and a very warm hearth at which 
they can gather. 

We have come through a lot, and in looking 
around the ruins of Europe, we see it has been the in- 
tellectuals who have in each country been the first 
to suffer, as soon as that country came under the heel 
of Fascism. I suppose that is really the greatest com- 
pliment they could be paid. The gangster type is al- 
ways afraid of brains. But it has meant that many 
of our women have had to face problems that they 
never in their lives expected to face. They can at 
least have some satisfaction in thinking that after 
all, they are having a subtle revenge on the people 
who have turned them out, because the finest flower 
of the intellect can only flourish where there is free- 
dom, freedom of thought, freedom of research, free- 
dom of speculation. And in those countries that have 
been most successful in either killing or driving out 
their intellectual people, there the wheels, even of 
the things they want to do, the research work neces- 
sary to carry on the devilries of a modern war, are 
slowing up because of the driving abroad of those 
who must have freedom in which to work. 

I sometimes wonder whether the intellectuals 
have really been blameless in the period between 
the two wars. I think the educated classes generally, 
and I am now speaking of them in the rather strictly 
narrow sense of the university and professional men 
and women, have tended to keep aloof from the 
politics and civic problems of their country, and sec- 
ondly have been inclined to be a little superior to 
those who had to work for their liying with their 
hands. Well, both those sins have been fully ex- 
piated. I think we have all of us learnt now, that 
even the most protected and aloof person working 
in some odd corner of research and living in his own 
ivory tower, has to turn to politics, not as a party 
game, but as a desperately dangerous business of 
getting his own country properly and decently 
governed. 

In this present gigantic struggle, the educated 
woman has a very special part to play. We have to 
tend the flower of international understanding 
wherever we find it. This is the most important 
thing for the future. That is the gift that Crosby 
Hall will make. It is going to be a centre where 
women can exchange their problems and hopes for 
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the future and think out how they are going to plan 
for that better world which we hope will come out 
of all the misery and bloodshed of this period. I wish 
you very well in this enterprise. 


We are only using the ground floor of 
the Hall, which means we have our of- 
fices, club and meeting rooms, and the 
library. The difficulties of running the 
residential part of the building are more 
than we could face just now. Already we 
have three series of meetings arranged, of 
which one has already started. The In- 
ternational Relations Committee of the 
British Federation is running a series of 
Saturday afternoon discussion meetings 
on urgent reconstruction problems; the 
I.F.U.W. is starting evening meetings 
in April, with lectures on British Insti- 
tutions; and the London Association next 
week begins a series of luncheon meet- 
ings. We are planning a music club to 
meet on Sunday afternoons and we are 
hoping to find horticultural enthusiasts 
who will tidy up the garden and grow 
salads and vegetables. 

But above all we are glad to have a 
real home for our Federation, to which 
all our European and overseas members 
can come. Incidentally, we rarely have a 
meeting now without some members of 
the Canadian Nursing Service in uniform 
being present, and we have been delighted 
to have as occasional visitors, Dr. Bar- 
bara Stimson and Dr. Achsa Bean, who 
came over from Vassar as volunteers to 
assist in our medical services after the 
raids. Fortunately for them and for us, 
there have been no concentrated raids 
since and they have now transferred to 
the R.A.M.C. 

News of Members. — From Sweden I have 
had news of a number of people. That of 
X! is very sad. She is seriously ill; she 


1 It has seemed wise to alter even the slight indi- 
cations of identity given by the writer. — Eprror 
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says there is no hope of a cure, and in 
her last letter she was confined to bed. 
She is badly in need of food and Dr. Y 
has been trying by every means possible 
to get help to her, and the means of med- 
ical attention. In November a letter from 
her got through to New York, in which 
she spoke of her illness, and the fact that 
she received no letters. To Dr. Y she says 
the same thing and feels very alone and 
forgotten. It is clear that the messages 
we have sent have never reached her. We 
have feared to write much or often be- 
cause of drawing official attention to her, 
and even Red Cross messages do not ap- 
pear to get through. We hope fervently 
that Dr. Y may be able to make some 
contact with her, to get food and other 
assistance, but above all to assure her how 
much our thoughts are with her. The 
most dreadful thing in this war is the 
feeling of futility and helplessness when 
we know of terrible needs and suffering 
and are powerless to help. . . . The way 
our members show their appreciation of 
the Federation, by paying their subscrip- 
tions in these difficult times, is wonderful. 
A little while back a Norwegian member 
in London paid up the subscriptions for 
the Norwegian Association. She said, 
‘We Norwegians here are working and 
have money, so we can pay the subscrip- 
tions for our colleagues at home.”’ 

Havana Meeting. —[A report of this 
meeting appeared in the January Jour- 
NAL. | 


Reconstruction. — Since my last letter, 
America has come into the war and the 
tragic events in the Pacific have brought 
the dangers and difficulties, the urgencies 
and weariness that go with war, very near 
to our colleagues in U. S. A. and the Do- 
minions. Though December 7th was a 
day that brought a fuller confidence in the 
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ultimate triumph of the democratic cause, 
some of us had a feeling of regret that so 
much grief and worry must now be the 
lot of our friends in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am sure, however, that in this 
war, which is a war between two ways 
of life, it is inevitable that all those who 
are to make and reshape the new demo- 
cratic world, must have been full partners 
in the fight that will make our new world 
possible. It is not possible to stand aside 
and understand. There are times when we 
here feel guilty that we cannot suffer as 
those in Poland, in Greece, and in Yugo- 
slavia are suffering; that however we help 
by sending munitions of war to Russia, 
we ought to feel in our flesh the priva- 
tions which they endure. The hope of the 
future is that we do grow past our trou- 
bles. I find it difficult to remember that 
it was one year ago, and not ten years, 
that we lived through nightly air raids 
and saw death and destruction every day, 
and I am sure our colleagues in America 
and the Dominions felt then about us, as 
we feel about the terrible sufferings in 
other parts of Europe now. 

For nearly all of us now, war work di- 
rectly or indirectly is absorbing our en- 
ergies. It is however important that we 
should not be so absorbed in the present 
emergency, that we cannot think ahead 
and of the future. Thinking women are 
doing this in England, as in other parts 
of the world. The Standing Joint Com- 
mittee of Women’s International Or- 
ganisations, of which the I.F.U.W. is a 
member, has organised in London a series 
of important conferences on reconstruc- 
tion questions, and out of these con- 
ferences practical schemes are taking 
shape. I was privileged to preside over 
the conference on ‘“The Reconstruction of 
Education,” and one of our Belgian mem- 
bers, Dr. Lucia de Brouckére, led the dis- 
cussion. She and other speakers empha- 
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sised that the post-war problem is not 
only to build schools again and re-equip 
them, not only to find teachers and pro- 
fessors, but to re-educate the young in 
the occupied countries, and most of all in 
Fascist countries. The defeat of the Fas- 
cist powers will leave a young generation 
in Germany and Italy with their ideals 
shattered. Those young people will be a 
continuing menace to their own countries 
and to us unless we can re-educate them. 
In the occupied countries, loyal teachers 
have been dismissed and Fascist quislings 
appointed; even worse, teachers with 
‘‘no politics’’ or no principles have ac- 
cepted the new regime and adapted their 
outlook and teaching. The young in 
these countries will need re-educating. 
We hope that this problem of post-war 
education can be taken up particularly by 
the I.F.U.W. and a practical programme 
drawn up, which we can accept some re- 
sponsibility for promoting and carrying 
out after the war. 

One result of these conferences has al- 
ready taken shape in a scheme for train- 
ing workers for post-war relief work in 
Europe. Not only are we in England 
studying these problems, but we under- 






Fellowship applications representing 
nine nationalities were considered by the 
IFUW Fellowship Awards Committee, 
meeting at Barnard College on May 2 to 
award the three international fellowships 
offered for 1942-43. Applications for these 
international fellowships are ordinarily 
forwarded by the IFUW member federa- 
tions, each federation being entitled to 
present three candidates; but in view of 
war conditions, this rule is now waived 
in the case of a candidate whose federa- 
tion is unable to function. Six federations 
forwarded applications (the British, Ca- 
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stand that the Pan-Pacific Women’s As- 
sociation, whose Honorary President, Dr. 
Georgina Sweet, is one of our members, 
is studying these same problems, and in 
Switzerland the World Union of Women 
for International Concord is having sim- 
ilar meetings. The only danger at the mo- 
ment we have to watch, is a dissipation 
of energy in too many committees, too 
many conferences, and too many people 
studying the same problems. However, 
better too much than too little concen- 
tration of thought on these questions. 
We must be ready for victory. 

Reports. —In October Miss Hermes 
sent out a report covering the work of 
the I.F.U.W. over the past two years and 
we are just sending out now a report on 
relief work among university women in 
Great Britain. We should be glad if Na- 
tional Associations would send us reports 
of what they are doing and particularly 
any matters which they would like noted 
in these periodical News Bulletins. 

With all good wishes, I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


J. Marcuerite Bowiz 


Hon. Treasurer 


nadian, Swiss, Swedish, Uruguayan, and 
the Polish Association in Great Britain); 
and five applications were submitted 
independently. 

The nationalities represented were: 
Austrian, Canadian, Dutch, French, Ger- 
man, Indian, Polish, South African, 
Swiss, and Uruguayan. Fields of study 
in which the candidates wished to carry 
on their research included: philosophy, 
international relations, literature, human 
geography, political science, dentistry, 
biology, education, social science, arts, 
medicine, and psychology. 








The International Federation 


The IFUW Award Committee consists 
of five members from the Western Hem- 
isphere and five from Europe. Normally, 
the committee meets alternately in Amer- 
ica and in Europe, but conditions abroad 
have made it impossible to assemble the 
European members. Present at the Barn- 
ard meeting were: Dr. Louise Pearce, Dr. 
Alzada Comstock, Dr. Gladys Reichard, 
and Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter of the 
United States, and Dr. A. Vibert Douglas 
of Canada. European members unable to 
attend were: Dr. Johanna Westerdyk, 
Holland; Dr. Asta Kihlbom, Sweden; 
Dr. I. Smedley MacLean, Great Britain; 
and Professor P. Ramart-Lucas, France. 
The fifth place among the European 
members is temporarily vacant. 

The awards were made as follows: 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Fellowship Unit), $1,500. — Gwen- 
poutine Nevenporr?r, South Africa, temporary 
senior research assistant at the London School 
of Economics. B.A. 1927, M.A. 1928, Univer- 
sity of Cape Town; Ph.D. 1941, University of 
London. Recommended by the British Federa- 
tion of University Women. 

Project: A study of the development of the 
idea that backward peoples are a sacred trust 
of civilization. 

Dr. Neuendorff will approach her subject 
through a study of the motives behind the 
opening up and administration of Africa, as 
revealed by official documents, memoirs, news- 
papers, periodicals, and parliamentary reports. 
Southern Rhodesia will be taken as a case 
study to test the sincerity of the stated motives 
and to discover whether the trusteeship of 
Natives is compatible with a colonizing Euro- 
pean population. Dr. Neuendorff is approach- 
ing the subject without the desire to prove 
any particular theory. Since the whole ques- 
tion of colonies and the status of native 
populations will be one of the big issues in the 
post-war world, an impartial study of the 
subject should be extremely valuable. Dr. 
Neuendorff wishes to make the study either in 
England or in America. 
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Dr. Neuendorff has been highly recom- 
mended by the British Federation and her 
associates for her originality, intellectual dis- 
tinction, and competence. The fact that her 
doctor's thesis was accepted for publication 
without change by the University of London 
is testimony to her ability. At the present time 
she is making her contribution to the war by 
doing supply teaching in Scotland, and in her 
spare time is pursuing her chosen subject in 
the libraries of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Neuendorff hopes to return some day to 
her native South Africa, which, it is thought, 
should benefit by her studies. 

The alternate to Dr. Neuendorff is Insz Las- 
NITzKI, a German university woman now in 
Great Britain. She was recommended by the 
British Federation of University Women. Her 
project is research on cancer, to be carried on 
at the Strangeways Research Laboratory in 
Cambridge. 


Ohio State Fellowship (Ohio Fellow- 
ship Unit), $1,500. — Bina Guosu, India, 
student at Oxford University, London. B.A. 
1927, M.A. 1928, Hindu University, Benares; 
Ph.D. 1940, Oxford University. Recommended 
by the British Federation of University 
Women. 

Project: To edit important early works on 
Indian mathematics, especially those of Lalla, 
ninth-century Hindu mathematician, the ear- 
liest known commentator of Brahmagupta. 

Dr. Ghosh is the present holder of the Junior 
International Fellowship, awarded her last 
year by the IFUW Committee on Fellowship 
Awards. Her subject is so extensive, however, 
that she has found she will need to spend 
another year on it. She is now engaged in 
studying Greek with a view to making a com- 
parison of early Greek and Hindu mathemati- 
cal methods, and is translating the works of 
Lalla, together with a recently discovered 
twelfth-century commentary, from the San- 
skrit. The study which Dr. Ghosh is pursuing 
is regarded as important for the history of 
international civilization, and it is one which 
few Sanskrit scholars would be equipped to 
undertake. She will continue to work at 
Oxford University. 
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The candidate chosen as the alternate to Dr. 
Ghosh is Marta Sterry Browne, an Aus- 
trian, who is now in the United States. Her 
proposed subject is post-war reconstruction of 
international trade, showing the development 
of international trade since the end of the first 
World War, the changing pattern of economic 
thought, and its influence on future aims of 
foreign trade policy. 


IFUW Senior Arts International Fellow- 
ship (from IFUW funds), £250. — Monica 
Rypseck, Sweden, docent in medieval history 
of art and archeology, University of Lund. 
Fil. Dr. (Filosofie Doktorsgrad), University of 
Lund. Recommended by the Swedish Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

Project: An investigation of medieval ec- 
clesiastical painting in Scania and medieval 
wood sculpture; this to be done in Copen- 
hagen, Gotland, and Stockholm. 
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A fellow professor who knows Dr. Ryd- 
beck’s work intimately says of her project: 


Since Dr. Monica Rydbeck published her highly 
creditable thesis on the Romanesque sculpture in 
Scania, she has been working on examinations of the 
Romanesque vault-paintings in Scanian churches, 
and also in connection with this on the history of 
vault construction. The plans for publication and for 
research investigation by Dr. Rydbeck are made on 
the material thus collected, which is very valuable 
for our history of medieval art. 


Dr. Rydbeck will visit different archives in 
Sweden, and also gather materials in Denmark 
if possible. 

The alternate for this fellowship is Arma 
Witttin, Austrian, now working in England, 
and recommended by the British Federation of 
University Women. The subject of her pro- 
posed research is ‘‘History and the Tasks of 
the Museum.”’ 


TWO EUROPEAN ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS 


Information has come to AAUW Head- 
quarters recently regarding the election 
of new officers for the Swiss and Swedish 
Associations. Our correspondence with 
these associations has of course been cur- 
tailed since the outbreak of war, and it 
is extremely heartening to hear from 
them, and to know that they are able to 
maintain their organizations and that 


their activities, like our own, are height- 
ened in this time of crisis. 

For the Swiss Association, Dr. Blanche 
Hegg-Hoffet is the newly elected presi- 
dent and Dr. Berta Berger the secretary. 

The Swedish Association elected as its 
new president Dr. Asta Kihlbom, member 
of the IFUW Fellowships Award Com- 
mittee. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY OF WAR SERVICE 


(The record of the war service of the AAUW 
branch in Philadelphia is a thrilling story. 
AAUW leaders, reading between the lines, 
will discern the careful planning and prepara- 
tion, the wise use of resources, the recognition 
of the distinctive role of AAUW, and the 
utilization of study as a basis for activity, 
which went into this effective demonstration 
of what university women as a group can con- 
tribute to the war effort. Few branches could 
undertake such a comprehensive program, but 
so varied are the activities that even the small- 
est group will find suggestions in this picture 
of a dynamic AAUW branch in wartime. 

We are greatly indebted to Jennett Walker of 
Philadelphia for this summary. — Epitor.) 


The January (1942) Journat of the Associa- 
tion was devoted to a suggested program 
of AAUW defense activity. The Philadelphia 
Branch of the AAUW has been asked to report 
its progress on such a program. It does so with 
the hope that its experience in the practical 
applications may be of use to the other 
branches. 

As was stated in the January Journat, the 
Philadelphia AAUW Branch commenced its 
defense registration prior to the issuing of the 
AAUW Registration Card in the fall of 1940. 
It was also the first organization in Phila- 
delphia to take such a step, and was one of the 
five organizations which founded a Central 
Volunteer Bureau for the city. This Bureau has 
now become the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office under the OCD and the Defense Council. 
The AAUW was instrumental in urging the 
Mayor to organize and appoint the Phila- 
delphia Defense Council and has seen to it 
that well qualified women have places on the 
Council and its committees. Many of its 


members are on these committees and in other 
executive defense positions, and close cooper- 
ation is maintained with their activities: 

It has come to our attention that in some 
localities women are not being used to the full 
extent of their abilities in the Civilian Defense 
movement. Inasmuch as the initial effort in 
Philadelphia came from the women’s organi- 
zations, this is not an acute problem, but it is 
occasionally necessary to refer to past history 
to maintain that position. It is increasingly 
evident that women will have to bear more 
and more of the burden of volunteer defense 
activity, but this fact is not always recognized. 

The Philadelphia Branch has cooperated 
closely with the various committees of the De- 
fense Council, and the entire program of the 
branch reflects that association. In some cases, 
activities have been started at the request of 
the defense chairmen. In other cases, we have 
discerned the needs and sought to fill the gap. 
Often the activity has been in cooperation 
with other organizations, but never has it 
been in the nature of passive sponsorship. 

We feel that in all projects our contribution 
must have two sides — thought and action. 
Therefore in many activities we have had two 
groups working side by side — a research or 
study group and an active participation group. 

To simplify the report of the activities of 
the Philadelphia Branch we will follow the 
headings of “The AAUW Program in War- 
time’ on pages 74-89 of the January JourNAL. 


EpucaTION IN A Democracy AT WAR 


The Preschool Child 

At the request of Miss Emma Johnson, Penn- 
sylvania representative for the National Com- 
mission for Young Children (and a fellow 
member), we have closely cooperated with the 
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Philadelphia Defense Committee on the Day 
Care of Children. In all communities, sufficient 
facilities are lacking to protect the health and 
stability of the young child in wartime. The 
committee set up a ninety-hour lecture and 
practice course to prepare volunteers with ade- 
quate background in the care of children for 
the staffing of newly created or expanded child 
care centers. The lectures were given by out- 
standing nursery workers, child psychiatrists, 
and pediatricians, and made direct use of in- 
formation on wartime problems developing in 
other countries. The practice periods were 
spent in the seven best accredited day nurseries 
of the city. The course will be repeated until a 
sufficient backlog of trained people is acquired. 

The Philadelphia AAUW obtains some of 
the volunteers for these courses and the mem- 
bers are aiding in the survey of the needs of 
the city. Personnel heads of defense industries, 
the public schools, and the labor unions are 
consulted and facts are obtained from them on 
the spots of vital need. The Philadelphia 
AAUW Branch, after the state convention in 
March, realized the keen interest of the AAUW 
in this work, and so is aiding Miss Johnson in 
contacting all AAUW branches in the state in 
an attempt to further her work through this 
channel. As the National Commission for 
Young Children already has worked with 
groups in thirty-eight states and is definitely 
interested in our assistance, it is a defense 
project to which we ought to give our support. 


Nutrition of Children 


A conference was arranged by the branch on 
the School Lunch Program in Philadelphia. 
The problem of just what constitutes malnutri- 
tion and which agency is best equipped to 
deal with it has been a complex one. The com- 
mittee included a physician, a nutrition ex- 
pert, two visiting nurses, a hospital social 
worker, two agency social workers, and a 
member of the Board of Education. All pre- 
sented their opinions and a report was made. 
Such a conference was valuable if for no other 
reason than to prove that the problem was far 
more complicated than the newspapers have 
implied and that study and careful planning 
were required for a wise solution. 
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Library Facilities 


At the request of the Victory Book Drive (a 
campaign for books for service men) the 
Branch Library Committee cleared out the 
club bookshelves of all reading material that 
could be spared and collected several hundred 
more books from the membership. 


Recreation for Service Men 


A Homes Hospitality Committee was or- 
ganized in the branch in cooperation with the 
Recreation Committee of the Council of De- 
fense. Members offered their homes for the 
entertainment of service men; arrangements 
were made through the USO. A list was made 
of all members who had graduated from col- 
lege since 1938 to serve as hostesses. A buffet 
supper was given for young naval officers and 
a dance is on the calendar. The committee 
plans to assist the Navy League at its Enter- 
tainment Center. 


Educational Guidance, Legislation, and Discussion 


As Philadelphia is planning to expand its 
guidance program in the public schools, the 
Education Department of the branch held a 
series of three meetings for an audience com- 
posed not only of members, but of specially 
invited and interested guests. The subjects 
chosen for panel discussion were: Aspects of 
Guidance Work in Public Schools, The Impact 
of the War on the Guidance Program, and 
Wartime Education of the Adolescent. Ex- 
perts, such as school supervisors and princi- 
pals, guidance directors and teachers, junior 
employment officials, university professors, 
and the probation officer of the municipal 
court, expressed their views. Since the attend- 
ance was large and the results satisfactory, the 
program will be continued next year. 

Education legislation is carefully watched. 
Recently the Philadelphia school authorities 
considered establishing an accelerated program 
at the secondary school level. A luncheon 
meeting was arranged by the branch for school 
officers, teachers, and the parents of the stu- 
dents involved, at which the advantages and 
disadvantages of teen-age boys and girls grad- 
uating from school a year earlier were fully 
discussed. As a result, considerable pressure 
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was brought to bear, and the Board of Educa- 
tion agreed to give this step more careful 
thought before reaching any decision. War 
conditions and the rapid expansion of defense 
industries are exposing educational agencies to 
pressure from many groups, and we feel that 
the AAUW is especially equipped to keep care- 
ful watch on all developments. 

Philadelphia planned also a forum on 
‘University Women in the War,’’ with Miss 
Emma Johnson to discuss the training of lead- 
ers for child care centers; Mr. George Brueck- 
man, regional adviser for the U. S. Office of 
Education on Engineering, Science and Man- 
agement Defense Training, to speak on courses 
in these fields; and Miss Helen Hosp, AAUW 
Associate in Higher Education, to present the 
opportunities for the branch to assist in the 
broad vocational guidance programs needed 
in the war period. 

Because of this great need for information 
on defense needs and specialized training, the 
Philadelphia AAUW may offer an informa- 
tive training course to the teachers, parents, 
and students of the city. The course would be 
publicized through the CDVO; and the Re- 
gional Adviser of the Federal Security Agency 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and various 
colleges and schools are greatly interested. 

Two members of our evening discussion 
group on civic problems attended the confer- 
ence to train discussion leaders held in Wash- 
ington last November, and since that date 
have endeavored to promote more active dis- 
cussions. It is found, however, that the sudden 
pressure of wartime activity affects attendance. 
It is hoped that the group will soon realize 
the importance of this program and it will 
again grow in size and scope. 


Soctat Stupies ProGraM Spgeps Up ror War 
Consumers in a War Economy 


As inflation is a matter of primary consider- 
ation to all consumers, a study group was 
formed which made an intensive study of this 
topic. Six sessions were held and lectures were 
presented on the background of inflation, the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the relation of the 
farmer and of organized labor to inflation, and 
current legislation on the subject. Many books 
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were read by the group; and at the end, a re- 
port of recommendations was presented to the 
chairman of the Social Studies Department. 
The study group is now considering research 
on the subject of taxation. 

Last spring a group of younger members of 
the branch was formed under the guidance of 
the chairman of the Consumers Committee 
of the Defense Council to consider problems of 
marketing production and distribution. They 
visited the Dock Street Wholesale Market, 
assisted Dr. Pauline Beery Mack in an experi- 
ment to secure the public’s acceptance of 
United States inspection and grade labeling of 
canned goods, and visited chain stores to sur- 
vey marketing practices. They are now co- 
operating with the Better Business Bureau in 
a campaign against the adulteration of meats 
and the lack of prosecution of offenders. 

The draft brought to light the fact that mal- 
nutrition was a serious matter on all economic 
levels. Aroused by this fact, a group of over 
fifteen AAUW members took a complete five- 
hour medical examination and then submitted 
to nutritive experts a list of everything they 
ate for one week. A comparison of the medi- 
cal results and the nutritional habits showed 
various marked deficiencies. These findings 
are to be published in a medical journal. The 
group then had a nutrition expert give a series 
of lectures on their individual dietary prob- 
lems and at the end of the course took the 
Red Cross nutrition examination. 

In addition, the AAUW cooperates actively 
with the Philadelphia Consumer-Retailer 
Council and has several members on the state 
and city consumer committees. The branch, 
likewise, was one of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions for the first Consumer-Retailer Forum 
to be held in the United States. 


Current National Needs and Welfare Programs 


The CDVO and the Board of Education pre- 
sented a ten-lecture course in Defense Home 
Management. Volunteers were required to 
have a background of nutrition work or teach- 
ing and agreed to lecture for the CDVO on 
completion of the course. A number of volun- 
teers from the AAUW enrolled and are 
now themselves teaching in settlement houses 
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and organizations throughout the city. The 
content of the course included Safety Security 
in the Home, Wise Management in Family 
Living, An Adequate Diet for Good Health, 
Planning Adequate Meals for the Family, Use 
of Inexpensive Cuts of Meat, and Problems 
in the Selection, Use, and Conservation of 
Household Furnishings, Clothing, 
Hosiery. 

The Assistant Director of Public Health for 
Philadelphia (an AAUW member) asked for 
the cooperation of the branch in the formation 
of Defense Neighborhood Health Squads. 
Each of the forty-five air raid zones is to have 
a health squad composed of a physician, nurse, 
social worker, food and drug inspector, sani- 
tary officer, and one or two other responsible 
citizens, serving as neighborhood cooperation 
officers, the personnel to be selected and not 
volunteer. The Philadelphia AAUW zoned all 
its city members to help provide the ‘‘respon- 
sible citizens.” 

The job of each health squad is to take care 
of all illnesses and physical disabilities (such 
as contagious diseases, hysteria, premature 
births, minor household accidents) which 
could not be handled by the hospital unit or 
first aid station, to remedy all accidents to 
plumbing and stores which endanger neigh- 
borhood health, and to handle upsetting cares 
and worries. The Defense Council saw this as 
a way to keep people within their air raid 
zones during an emergency, an important pre- 
caution in a large city. 

Another member of the branch was in charge 
of the zoning of all social workers. A com- 
mittee from the AAUW has also agreed to 
help in the organization work of the squads, 
once the zoning is complete. 

Early in January the Family Society of 
Philadelphia decided to visit all clients, to 
discuss with them blackout preparations, to 
synchronize home plans with those of the 
public schools, and to gather additional in- 
formation about housing conditions. They 
asked for a group of volunteer case workers to 
make the visits in all sections of the city. 
Eighteen volunteers (nine of whom were 
Philadelphia AAUW members) made 529 
visits in a six-week period. The clients had 


and 
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been notified of the visit and in most cases wel- 
comed the volunteer cordially. 

Although the air raid wardens had not as 
yet called, 269 families had already made plans 
for the emergency, 114 were spurred on by the 
visit, and only 20 were indifferent. It was 
found that 108 families needed financial assist- 
ance to prepare for blackout. In almost every 
case the schools had done an excellent job in 
informing the children of air raid plans and 
the parents understood those plans and were 
not worried. The Family Society was very 
much pleased with the results of the survey, 
so much so that they are sending an AAUW 
member's reports to the National Conference 
of Social Work in New Orleans. 


Housing 


The Housing Committee of the Philadelphia 
AAUW was prepared to take a part in defense 
housing because it had devoted last year to a 
study of local housing problems. The group 
had visited the various public housing projects 
and the best examples of private rehabilitation 
for low-income families, discussing conditions 
on the spot with the officials in charge of the 
planning and management. 

Therefore, when the tremendous influx of 
defense workers began and when several entire 
government departments were moved to this 
city from Washington, the committee was en- 
tirely aware of housing conditions and the 
extent of available living quarters. A crisis 
was inevitable, for various shortsighted real 
estate groups had opposed the construction 
of new adequate housing to rent to the incom- 
ing families. When this group attempted to 
remedy the matter by turning over to incom- 
ing white defense workers a slum-clearance 
USHA project built largely for Negroes, the 
AAUW Housing Committee joined with other 
organizations in blocking the move by taking 
their objections directly to Washington. Hav- 
ing helped to win this battle, the committee 
is now working with the other organizations 
to demand the construction of new and ade- 
quate public and private housing to rent to 
defense workers. 

Another result of the housing tours was a 
realization of the vast areas of ill-planned and 
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run-down neighborhoods that bespoke finan- 
cial and social depreciation. The committee is 
therefore advocating the reinstatement of a 
City Planning Commission as a vital necessity 
to war construction projects. 

Members of the AAUW have also cooper- 
ated with the Fair Rent Committee set up by 
the Defense Council and have served as in- 
spectors and supervisors with the Homes 
Registration and Rooms Registry Services of 
the Defense Council. 


Our ProGRAM ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Registration 

The use of the Registration Card by the 
Philadelphia Branch was reported on pages 
125-26 of the January Journat. Because of the 
size of the branch, the Committee on the 
Economic and Legal Status of Women has 
turned over the registration and defense work 
to a separately appointed committee which 
has been functioning since October 1940. 
Briefly, registration of members, secured through 
the interview method, supplied full informa- 
tion which has proved invaluable in the 
placement of volunteers in defense work. Since 
several AAUW members are included in the 
CDVO administrative set-up, very close coop- 
eration has been possible; and the branch 
committee has been able to use the AAUW 
registration cards effectively in enlisting for 
the CDVO the services of volunteers in defense 
jobs calling for the skills of college women. 

The placement work continues as described, 
but it is becoming evident that use may be 
made of the cards in the future for the place- 
ment of members in paid and vital defense 
jobs. We have already been contacted by a 
government agency with just such a scheme in 
mind, and are therefore intending to investi- 
gate the extent of refresher courses in the col- 
leges near by to prepare our members for spe- 
cialized positions for which women are 
needed, such as laboratory technicians, physi- 
cists, chemists, statistical experts, biologists, 
and geologists. 


Women in Defense Work 

The Department of Economic and Legal 
Status of Women has made a study of city 
services and those of important organizations 
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to find opportunities for responsible positions 
for women. They have also made a study of 
the placement services of colleges and what is 
being done about women’s training for defense 
positions. They are urging that women and 
colored people should be used in defense jobs 
before very young people who should com- 
plete their education. 

In the legislative field, members of this 
group have interested other organizations, 
circulated petitions, and written innumerable 
articles and letters on such subjects as joint 
tax returns for husband and wife, the employ- 
ment of married women, wage and hour laws, 
and conforming of federal agencies to state 
labor laws — to mention but a few. 

Pearl Buck, a member of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the AAUW, has delivered two su- 
perb lectures on Women in War, and Women 
and Victory, and Dr. Jeannette Nichols, Mar- 
garet Bondfield, and others are still to be 
heard. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


For Knowledge and Understanding 

The International Relations Department has 
based its war program on the responsibility of 
winning both the war and the peace. Its aim is 
the cultivation of a well informed and active 
public on matters pertaining to domestic and 
foreign policy in wartime, and preparation 
for the international organization of the peace 
as vital to the future prosperity and security 
of all the peoples of the world. 

This department maintains two groups: a 
study group which meets bimonthly and keeps 
track of the activities of the State Department 
and current legislation on international rela- 
tions, and a group which bimonthly presents 
lectures to the general membership of the 
branch. Dr. Winifred Cullis and Miss Craig 
McGeachy have been among the lecturers this 
year; some of the subjects studied were the 
past attempts and present proposals for world 
order (i.e., League of Nations, Federal Union, 
Free World movement), Peace Proposals of the 
Society of Friends, Extension and Implication 
of Lend-Lease Practices and Atlantic Charter, 
Pan-American Solidarity and Hemisphere War 
Problems, Propaganda Analysis, International 
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Law, and Current War Issues as They Affect 
the United States in the Middle and Far East. 

The study group has recommended the in- 
vestigation of the opinions of all our repre- 
sentatives concerning the organization of the 
peace and international cooperation by this 
country now and in the future. 


Tue Arts IN A WorLp AT War 


The Fine Arts Department has decided to 
continue its program of exhibits, teas, and 
lectures throughout the war period as vital to 
the morale of the branch and the maintenance 
and growth of culture. A new evening group 
chose as its topic, Modern Art, and had speak- 
ers on Painting, Music, Drama, the Dance, 
Architecture, and Aesthetics. The Literature 
Group continues its programs of book reviews 
both in the day and evening, and the language 
groups are now increasingly popular. - 


FeLtowsuires TODAY 


With a deep sense of its privilege and its 
obligation, the Fellowship Committee con- 
tinues to work in support of creative scholar- 
ship. Dr. Aase Gruda Skard of Norway was 
a thrilling speaker this year, and made one 
realize the increasing importance of the ad- 
vanced education of women to meet the su- 
preme challenge of the future. 


AppITIONAL War Retier Worx 


The Philadelphia AAUW organized an ac- 
tive Red Cross Sewing Unit in June 1940. We 
have held three Red Cross standard first aid 
courses with an enrollment of 150 in the club- 
rooms, one advanced first aid course, and one 
Red Cross home nursing course. We have 
placed members in other Red Cross training 
courses, such as motor mechanics, nurse’s aide, 
Grey Ladies, etc., and are cooperating with 
another organization on surgical dressings. 

We have aided the Warwick Hotel, in which 
our clubrooms are located, to complete their 


emergency plans, and opened the above men- 
tioned courses to their clientele. 


MAINTAINING ‘‘War STRENGTH” 


While all these activities were going for- 
ward, the time and interest of many of our 
trained members on whom the branch has 
relied for leadership were being spent in these 
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war efforts. Some talked of resigning because 
they did not have time for both the AAUW 
and their new war activities. We were there- 
fore faced with the problem of making clear 
the importance of AAUW organization and 
the significance of AAUW training as a basis 
for wartime service; and we recognized, too, 
the necessity for re-examining the validity of 
our own program and urging continued and 
increased support for AAUW during the war 
period. 

The April branch Calendar was enlarged and 
planned as publicity for the ‘“AAUW Program 
in Peace and War."’ One thousand additional 
copies were distributed. A Committee of One 
Hundred was organized. One hundred and 
fifty responded and 109 attended the first 
meeting. The functions of this committee were 
to assure retention of the entire membership 
and to enlarge the membership, the program, 
and our services to the community. 

The Committee of One Hundred undertook 
to contact every member of the branch. Each 
committee member undertook to secure a new 
member or to try to contribute the equivalent 
of one member's dues in financial support. 
The committee also planned to analyze and 
report to the Board the results of the personal 
conferences. In one month one hundred new 
members were secured. 

Re-examining its aims in the light of war 
needs, the committee drew up this statement 
of the objectives of the Philadelphia Branch, 
in common with the whole AAUW member- 
ship: 


To help procure for our community better services in edu- 
cation, in health and welfare, recreation, and de- 
velopment of morals, in the drive toward better 
government in response to war needs. 

To study to understand and to win the war and, after 
the war, a sound and constructive peace as a basis 
for international security hereafter. 

To conserve and advance our cultural heritage and to ex- 
tend the opportunity for its enjoyment and use by 
ever widening sections of our people in democratic 
union. 


A statement of the War Program, issued to 
all Philadelphia Branch members, concluded: 


The defense aim of the Women’s University Club 
since the fall of 1940 has been to acquaint its mem- 
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bers with current vital problems which have been 
previously analyzed and studied, and to train and 
place its members in the defense activities best suited 
to their individual capacities. 

Today, we have a grave responsibility! As women who 
have received the best training and education this 
country has to offer, we should now be gratefully 
returning to our country the fruits of that education 
— in research, in unbiased thinking and recommen- 
dation, in patriotic civic activity that we may help 
to win this war, in efforts for a better peace to come, 
and in the wise rearing and education of the next 
generation that they may keep that peace. 

With this as an aim, the Women’s University Club 
should be expanding during these critical years, and 
its members should be giving enthusiastic support 
to the defense efforts of our national organization. 


CALIFORNIA BRANCHES 


As one defense project, California branches 
are cooperating in a plan to “‘extinguish”’ in- 
cendiary rumors. To promote straight think- 
ing in wartime, the Vice-President of the 
South Pacific Region, Mrs. Malbone Graham, 
has outlined some techniques for ‘‘Rumor 
Laboratories," and AAUW groups are co- 
operating in gathering specimens and subject- 
ing them to analysis, sending their reports of 
rumors so treated to Mrs. Graham. Compari- 
son of these reports, giving among other 
details the dates on which a given rumor 
reached the reporter, has provided some very 
interesting evidence of the “‘planting’’ of 
rumors in widely separated places at the same 
time. 

The forms for these reports are in themselves 
suggestive. The ‘“‘Rumor Laboratory Record 
Sheet”’ calls for data on the following points 
for each story analyzed: 


Date 

Rumor 

Immediate source 

Type of rumor 

Source of authentic information in field of rumor 
content 

Validated or disproved 

Date (of validation or disproof) 

Remarks 
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Immediately after Pearl Harbor, members 
were interested in material contributions 
which they could make through war organi- 
zations, such as Emergency Aid, Red Cross, 
Bundles for Britain, CDVO, Air Raid War- 
dens, Army Interceptor Command, etc. 

Now that this first desire for physical par- 
ticipation has been somewhat satisfied, more 
members are expressing a belief in the need 
for a more scientific and trained approach to 
the many confusions arising from the wartime 
emergency, and for constructive planning for 
the days to come. 

The organized effort of trained university 
women can do much toward accomplishing 
these goals. 


EXTINGUISH RUMORS 


Rumors are classified by types according to 
(1) origin, and (2) method and end sought. 
These are the types identified: 


By Oric1n 
Manufactured for Export 
Most frequently sent in over Nazi short-wave. 
Planted 


Simultaneously distributed by prearranged plan. 
Can be of foreign or domestic manufacture. 


Natural: Into News-Vacuum 
A tense or important situation with the absence 
of reliable information draws rumor as into a 
vacuum and its inflation is rapid. Self-discipline 
and the careful check are required. 

Occupational 
Frequent with the “‘inside story’’ and “I predict’’ 
columnists. 


By Meruop anv Enp SouGat 
Fissure 
To make a crack or division between the elements 
in a nation; between the Allies. Current and too 


frequently successful in the enemy's Battle for the 
Mind. Beware. 


Dissolvent 
Of morale; of confidence in the justice of treatment 
of groups and of the cause. “‘It is not necessary to 
convince a people, only to confuse them.’’ The 
Dark Hint rumor, projecting defeatism, is in this 
category. 
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Confidence-Breaking 

Stories of confusion and conflicting jurisdictions 
to undermine authority of officials, as the nation- 
wide pre-Easter rumor that sugar rationing was 
abandoned: two departments said to have dis- 
agreed, information of official in charge unreliable, 
money wasted on printing ration cards. . . . The 
rumor totally untrue but effective. Also illustra- 
tive of the Mouse Trap rumor: the desired thing 
said to be true (the cheese that attracts), then 
snap — the discovery that it is untrue. Emotion- 
ally the ‘hot and cold’’ treatment. 


Information-Secking (double-edged rumor) 


Of enemy origin. Stories which, if refuted by 
facts, would give information of help to the 
enemy; if allowed to stand unrefuted, are morale- 
dissolvent in effect, e.g., the output of American 
planes is extremely low; the British are keeping a 
very large number of armed forces in England .. . 
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Results of the project in ‘‘rumor-conscious- 
ness plus analysis’’ are illustrated by action 
of the San Fernando President on a newspaper 
reporting that men had been sent to a near-by 
camp without blankets or mattresses, and that 
the hospital was full of pneumonia cases as a 
result. She visited the camp at once, went 
through the hospital, got permission to in- 
spect the hospital records, and found not one 
case of pneumonia. Her statement refuting the 
original story was immediately published in 
the local paper. 

Thus California branches are responding to 
the admonition: *‘In the case of incendiary 
rumors, isolate, bring into relation to facts, 
extinguish.’"" — Altogether an excellent ex- 
ample of the AAUW technique of getting the 
facts and educating public opinion. 


THE HONOLULU BRANCH SINCE DECEMBER 7 


(What AAUW means to a community ac- 
tually in the war zone is pictured in a letter to 
the AAUW General Director from the presi- 
dent of the Honolulu Branch, which we quote 
here in full. The first paragraph refers to the 
gift of $500 sent to the Honolulu Branch from 
the AAUW War Relief Fund, to be kept in 
reserve in case need for such help should 
suddenly arise. — Eprror.) 


Dear Dr. McHatz: 

Your thoughts and concern over our welfare 
have meant a great deal to us. And now the 
$500 on deposit in our bank sent from the 
University Women's War Relief Fund will be 
an ever constant reminder of the fact that we 
do not stand alone in our island outpost. It 
was indeed thoughtful to send the money even 
though we are not now in need of help, and 
it is a very comforting feeling to know it is 
there should the need arise. We shall hope 
that some day we may return the fund intact. 

What has been accomplished here since 
December 7 has been amazing. Many of the 
jobs being handled by AAUW members are of 
a confidential nature and I regret that I cannot 
tell you of some of them. But in a general 


way without mentioning names perhaps I can 
give a little idea of some of our efforts. 

As you know, we started a canvas of our 
members early last fall to list their training, 
experience, and special abilities. We used a 
questionnaire which I prepared last summer 
as I did not know at that time that a form was 
being prepared at Headquarters. At this time 
also a volunteer placement bureau was estab- 
lished under the Council of Social Agencies to 
coordinate and direct all volunteer efforts. 
One of our members has acted as director of 
this bureau. On December 8 I took her a copy 
of our file and she has said often how valuable 
it has been. She comments that when she 
wants trained workers it is especially valuable. 

Many of our members helped with the 
recent draft registration, some acted as as- 
sistants at the blood bank. Our members act 
as hostesses one day each week at the Waikiki 
recreation center. Some are employed as cen- 
sors, as fire warden assistants, as stenogrta- 
phers on various defense projects. Many work 
through the Red Cross. One member is espe- 
cially concerned over the problem of the 
children in the proposed plan of evacuation, 





What the Branches Are Doing 


should that become necessary. She has secured 
names of preschool and kindergarten teachers 
to help at the evacuation centers, and is look- 
ing into the matter of toys, art material, etc., 
to keep the children occupied. 

About a month ago I was asked to secure 
120 volunteer women workers. Thirty of these 
came from our AAUW list. Each resident of 
the islands was enumerated and fingerprinted 
and our work was to code the papers from this 
island. Each item of information had its own 
code number which we wrote in the margins. 
This was then punched on cards to be used in a 
Hollerith machine. They now have complete 
data on everyone here and this machine can 
tell the total number under any classification, 
such as ‘“‘How many unemployed,’’ *‘How 
many children under six for special gas 
masks,’’ ‘“‘How many living in certain parts 
of town,”’ etc. This work, which I also helped 
supervise with the help of five other AAUW 
members, was finished in about three weeks. 

It is hard to find much to do as a group. 
Each seems to work now as an individual. So 
our Tuesday meetings prove especially valua- 
ble in holding us together, and as a time to 
refresh ourselves after other duties. For this 
reason most of the programs have been more 
on the order of recreation than education, 
though many combine both. We also have 
accomplished a good deal of Red Cross sewing 
at these meetings. 

One of our members, a physician, has given 
splendid talks in connection with the adult 
education department of the university upon 
various matters such as first aid, gas poisoning, 
etc. Another member gives a talk before 
various groups and clubs upon the subject, 
“Adjusting your mental attitude to meet a war 
situation."” Many members are active in tak- 
ing and in teaching first aid courses. Others do 
volunteer work at the hospitals. 

Morale here is splendid. We have adjusted 
to our nightly blackout, to our ten-gallon-a- 
month gasoline ration, to the inability to get 
certain foods. We all seem to be of one mind — 
to do everything, and take anything which 
will help bring victory. 
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Our branch faces a large drop in membership 
next year due to evacuation to the mainland. 
The next problem before us is to find new offi- 
cers for next year. Usually half the board re- 
tires one year and half the next, but this year 
we must elect nearly a complete new board. 
It will be hard to find those free to take this 
responsibility. 

We are glad to have the releases of the 
British Press Service, several of which have 
arrived. 

May I repeat a paragraph from a letter I am 
sending to Mrs. Graham? It is a subject upon 
which I give much thought. For many years 
Hawaii has had something very rare — racial 
understanding. We have on our small island 
nearly every race and nearly every racial mix- 
ture possible, all of them living in harmony 
together. As I look through the dark years 
ahead it is my hope that the world will come 
through with a better understanding of its 
many peoples, and nations may learn to live 
together as we have here. And it is my earnest 
hope that with all of the many defense work- 
ers coming here, who may not have our under- 
standing, we may yet hold this harmony and 
maintain the friendly relations existing be- 
tween our American citizens of so many racial 
ancestries. 

Our country faces a hard fight indeed, and 
we must all help with all the strength, 
determination, and courage we can muster, 
knowing that the final outcome will be 
victory. 

With deep appreciation for your constant 
interest in the welfare of your Honolulu 
Branch and with kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


CaTHARINE P, Fietp 
March 16, 1942 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING : 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 
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In Japanese, German, Italian 


they all mean the same thing: 


“Create Confusion in the Homeland of the Adversary!” 


In these days of propaganda and 
total war, no American need be re- 
minded that keeping confidently 
well-informed is a patriotic duty. 
The only question is HOW. 


And today, with so much happen- 
ing so fast, more and more Ameri- 
cans are turning to TIME and finding 
in TIME the one best answer to that 
question. 


For TIME was planned in the first 
place to help busy people with a 
tremendous personal stake in the 
news keep confidently and intelli- 
gently well-informed. 


$5 for ONE YEAR e 


And to do this for you, TIME will 
sift through thousands and thou- 
sands of news-words—query and 
verify, check and re-check—fit hun- 
dreds of stories together, fill in the 
background and make it all make 
sense for you. 


TIME will change the news from a 
welter of confusing flashes and head- 
lines into one clear, quick, vivid 
story of history in the making. 


And thus each week Time will 
give you clearly and coherently 
more real information than you 
could get from days of unorganized 
reading and restless radio listening. 


15¢ ACOPY «¢ $9 for TWO YEARS 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine + 330 E 22 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 





To Get the Facts— 
On Utal Gases 


TuHEsE stupy curves are brief, up-to-date, factual. They 
outline current problems which concern every citizen, and 
suggest readings and discussion topics for study groups, 
open forums, round tables, or panels. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICA SERIES 
Inflation 
Conservation, Key to Survival 


Housing in War and Peace 
The Consumer Movement Today 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM-OF-THE-MONTH 


For a Free World 
Battle of the Atlantic: Spring of 1942. . . 10 cents 
Reconstruction: Steps from War to Peace . 10 cents 
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Outline for Public Meetings 
Freedom in Exile 


HIDDEN HUNGERS IN A LAND OF PLENTY 
A handbook for community 


nutrition programs 
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1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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